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“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
@ 
Epiphany 
He who said: 


“Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I mill give you 


vest 


Also said: 
‘Go ye mioall the world 
and preach the Gospel to 
every Creature, Fle that 
beheveth and 1s baptized, 
shall be saved” 
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Our Missions Abroad 


News Released by the Board of Foreign Missions 


NExT year we will celebrate in Amer- 
ica the one hundredth anniversary of 
our India Mission. Other Lutheran 
general bodies through their respective 
Boards of Foreign Missions have been 
invited to observe this significant cen- 
tenary, because the foreign mission 
work of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica began when Father Heyer founded 
the Guntur Mission in 1842. The Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American 
Lutheran Church has been urged to 
accept a special financial objective of 
$7,500 to build a theological professor’s 
home at Luthergiri to house the rep- 
resentative of the India Mission of the 
American Lutheran Church in the sem- 
inary faculty. 


Tribute to Dr. and Mrs. Lippard 

The Japan Mission adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution of appreciation: 

“We, as members of the Japan Lu- 
theran Mission, corporately and sev- 
erally, record our appreciation of the 
forty years of faithful and fruitful 
service rendered the Lutheran Church 
in Japan by the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
C. K. Lippard, who arrived on the field, 
October 30, 1900, and will be retired by 
our Mission Board, April 9, 1941. 

“Dr. Lippard served the Japan Mis- 
sion in practically every official ca- 
pacity, namely, as evangelistic mission- 
ary, president of the Mission, professor 
of the theological seminary, member of 
the Shadan, president of the school 
Zaidan, etc. 

“Mrs. Lippard was recognized as one 
of the pioneer kindergartners in Japan, 
and founded the Saga, Ogi and Mojji 
kindergartens. She is also the author 
of several books on Japan, and has 
performed a very useful service in in- 
terpreting Japan to our home con- 
stituency. 

“We hold Dr. and Mrs. Lippard in 
the highest personal esteem, and greatly 
miss them in all of our activities and 
deliberations. 

“We extend to them our heartiest 
fraternal greetings and best wishes for 
still many years of fruitful service in 
the home land in stimulating interest 
in the cause of foreign missions and 
particularly in our Japan field.” 


Missionaries 
The Board of Foreign Missions has 
accepted with regret the resignation of 
Miss Nan Lindahl, missionary nurse in 
India, effective November 15, 1940. 


Because of war conditions which 
have greatly disturbed shipping and 
transportation by sea, the newly ap- 
pointed missionaries to Liberia must 
continue to remain for a while in Amer- 


ica. They are the Rev. and Mrs. Wesley 


Sadler and Miss Ethel Emerick, spend-- 


ing their time profitably in special 
studies at the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions, Hartford, Conn., where also the 
Rev. and Mrs. G. Gordon Parker are 
studying, awaiting opportunity to return 
to Liberia. 


The furloughs of Miss Elvira Strunk 
of China and Miss Helene Harder have 
been extended because the United 
States Government will not revalidate 
their passports to China and Japan re- 
spectively. Miss Strunk reached San 
Francisco, where the government order 
made her further voyage impossible. 
Miss Harder remains at the home of her 
parents in Hanover, Kansas. 


Miss Leila Van Deusen was com- 
missioned for service in India and Miss 
Grace Onstead for service in China, at 
the Des Moines convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Both re- 
main another year in America for fur- 
ther preparation. 


Miss Hannah Jacobson, R.N., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been called to serve as a 
missionary in India and is to be sent 
to the field as soon as sailing arrange- 
ments can be made by way of the 
Pacific Ocean. She is a daughter of an 
Augustana Synod pastor and will be 
supported by its Women’s Missionary 
Society. 


Miss Norma Bloomquist, formerly a 
member of the Swedish Covenant 
Church but now a member of a con- 
gregation in the United Lutheran 
Church, has been called to serve in 
India. She is now a student at the 
Biblical Seminary in New York City: 


Dr. Strock in Orphaned Field 


One of the orphaned German mis- 
sions in India is the Breklum or 
Schleswig-Holstein mission. The mis- 
sionaries of this field as well as of other 
German mission fields have been in- 
terned ever since Italy entered the 
European war. Part of this field is in- 
habited by Telugu-speaking people, 
with mission stations at Salur and Par- 
vatipur. Dr. and Mrs. J. Roy Strock 
are now living at Parvatipur. Dr. 
Strock is to supervise this part of the 
field until he returns to America on 
furlough, and is to make recommenda- 
tions to our mission and Board regard- 
ing the future of the field, which is be- 
ing financially supported by contribu- 
tions sent to India by the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the U. L. C. A. has made itself 
responsible only for the salary, allow- 
ances and expenses of Dr. Strock. 
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Steer by the Stars 


AT LEAST in peacetime the sea lanes are safe for 
travel. A reason for this is that those who go down to 
the sea in ships have learned to navigate by something 
fixed, something outside themselves, something not sub- 
ject to the vagaries of the human equation, something 
which rewards observation and charting. What seems 
absolutely without any marking by which to ascertain 
direction or distance is accurately navigated by the 
position of a star. 

These same sea lanes would mark some of our most 
dangerous routes if every master of sail and steam were 
to paint his own planets and constellations on the ceiling 
of his chart room and sight for his locations on these. 
To do so might for a time satisfy his puny pride but 
would be disastrous for himself and his ship. The vast- 
ness of the seven seas makes determination of the sea 
routes a job in which the information of all is not more 
than each one needs to have available. The perils of 
the deep come suddenly. Among them is a temporary 
darkening of the sky and the drift from the course. Until 
the pilot can return to the course, he lengthens his 
journey and multiplies its dangers. © 

Mankind was not born with knowledge of the guiding 
star, even though it shone every clear night and was 
visible from every portion of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Prior to marking its place in the sky and noting the 
positions of neighboring lights in the firmament from 
hour to hour in nighttime, seamen did not venture far 
from shore. “Accidents” warned of the dangers of the 
unknown. Indeed what could not be reached within 
the period of daylight was dreaded and with reason. 

There is a fear in the minds of men and women con- 
cerning the unknown areas of the future that resembles 


the feeling of those ancients who did not know the uses 
of the pole star. The speculations of scientists and the 
imaginations of dreamers abound in evidences of their 
lack of certainty about the future. They have no means 
of so directing their thoughts Godward as to discern 
Him. Some seek after Him if haply they may find Him. 
Of others the psalmist wrote—‘“The fool has said in his 
heart, ‘There is no God.’” Only when the “fixed star” 
is found, does one have the means to pilot the ship of 
life over charted and uncharted seas of the future. In 
that realization there is large comfort and the courage 
that comes from a sense of sure direction. Faring forth 
will still be adventurous, but thrillingly worth while. 

That fixed star is Christ. In Him is neither “variable- 
ness nor shadow that is cast by turning.” He cannot be 
removed from His position at the right hand of God. 
As the executive of the Father’s will and the steward 
of His grace, He ever liveth to make intercession for as 
many as call upon Him in time of need. We have no 
need to worry as to arrival with Him as our guide. But 
other than Him none can be trusted. 

One notes in this connection that there is a certain 
exclusiveness in the provisions made by our Creator 
for the welfare of even the most intelligent of His crea- 
tures. Amidst the thousands of visible stars, one is so 
situated as to have the place of guide. A straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. The sum of 
two or more numbers is a fixed amount. From the 
known one reaches the unknown. 

It must not be assumed that similar limitations are 
absent in the spiritual realm. There is one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one name wherein is salvation, one 
God and Father of us all. It is so determined. 
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Whe Church in The News 


Experiment in Advertising 

CONGREGATIONS usually appreciate publicity in the 
newspapers, and some of them pay for advertisements 
of a dignified and formal kind. 

But here’s a church which 
has gained 104 new scholars in 
its Sunday school in the last 
‘three months, largely as a re- 
sult of a series of unique ads in 
the local paper. 

Grace Lutheran Church, 
Norristown, Pa., has been run- 
ning two ads a week, each from 
three to eight column inches in 
depth, written in clever and 
convincing style. 

‘““HYMN 

1h4 9) 

Beautiful Saviour 

This is the 9:30 Processional Hymn to be 
sung by our vested Junior Choir of forty voices 
and the congregation this coming Sunday. It is 
just one of the things that make this church 
school service so wonderful. If you are not 
enrolled...” 


42S DAB 93 3.0 
KIDNAPPER 
Hundreds of boys and girls in Norristown 
were kidnapped yesterday morning by ‘Mr. 
Sleep.’ And he just wouldn’t release them in 
time for Sunday school . . .” 


The ads are the work of Gerald Selinger, advertising 
manager of the Norristown Times Herald, a member of 
Grace Church. They have appealed particularly to 
mothers and fathers who keep saying, “We really ought 
to send Mary and Johnny to some Sunday school,” but 
who never seem to get around to it. Then they see these 
ads, and they say, “That sounds like a good place for 
Mary and Johnny. Let’s send them around next Sunday.” 

Another feature of the Grace Church program is that 
the 9:30 Sunday school service is the Common Service, 
with a children’s choir and a children’s sermon. After 
the service comes the lesson period; and then the Com- 
mon Service again for an adult congregation. 


Selecting the Church Council 

THE time has come for the annual meeting in many of 
our congregations, and with it the election of members 
of the church council. The Rev. Roscoe Thompson, in 
The Christian Evangelist, has some comments on this 
subject. 

“Ninety per cent of our church boards, if my cross 
section is indicative, average about forty-eight years of 
age. The term ‘deacon’ has come to imply an old man. 
Some churches ignore the twenties and thirties and 
select their men from the forties and fifties. 

“The young family man, settled in business, working 
aggressively to establish himself, seems to me to be a 
proper candidate for the diaconate of the church. These 


By G. ELtson RUFF 


young men are forming the really lasting habits of their 
lives. The church which fails to avail itself of their 
youthful enthusiasm and vigor is overlooking its best 
material.” 

Democratic procedure in elections is advised by Mr. 
Thompson. A nominating committee appointed from 
within the council, when no time limit on church coun- 
cil membership is placed, often results in self-perpetua- 
tion of the present membership. One church prints a 
list of all members of the church eligible for office, and 
lets the congregation vote from that. 

Once the council is elected, each member should be 
assigned specific duties, Mr. Thompson believes. “Many 
board members are never asked to do anything but lift 
a rubber stamp.” By organization of the council into 
committees, a real working group can be built. 


Cathedral Films 


Rap development of the “Cathedral Pictures” idea 
of the Rev. James Friedrich is taking place. The first 
of the series of 16-millimeter two-reelers, “A Certain 
Nobleman,” was shown at the Episcopal convention in 
Kansas City last fall. Two more are now ready, “The 
Story of the Prodigal Son” and “The Child of Beth- 
lehem.” Each was filmed in a week, and cost about 
$12,000. 

Mr. Friedrich’s pictures are produced in Hollywood, 
and come up to professional standards. Now the pro- 
ducer is working out business angles of his idea, plan- 
ning to erect in Hollywood permanent sets representing 
Palestine villages. 


A Successful Church Paper 


The Lutheran Herald, official paper of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, was circulating only 
12,432 copies a week back in 1933. Then began a sub- 
scription campaign which enlisted the cordial support 
of pastors and laymen generally. By 1937 circulation 
reached 33,000. During the 1940 campaign, 11,933 new 
subscriptions and 19,067 renewals were received. Total 
circulation is now 43,737, second largest for a Lutheran 
weekly in America. 


American Church Supports Foreign Work 


LUTHERANS are leaders in emergency support for or- 
phaned foreign missions, but they are not alone. Through 
October 31, 1940, $116,815 had been disbursed for emer- 
gency work by American Lutherans, and an additional 
hundred thousand dollars had gone forth from other 
American Protestants, according to figures of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 

United Presbyterians had sent $11,500; Methodists 
$18,500; Reformed Church $10,851, etc. Large sums are 
now being sought by many American churches for the 
support of mission work formerly financed by European 
church groups. 

The Episcopal Church has pledged $300,000 for aid to 
Church of England missions, and a Presbyterian United 
War Emergency Fund of $625,000 is being sought. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


On Christmas Eve, Switzerland witnessed one of its 
most impressive Christmas customs, the “Singing at the 
Fountains,” by the Sebastiani Brotherhood at Rhein- 
felden. The custom dates from 1540, when a continental 
epidemic devastated Rheinfelden. Among its citizens, 
twelve formed a brotherhood to honor St. Sebastian, 
promising perpetual prayer for his safeguarding of the 
town from further distress. These undertook to nurse 
the plague-smitten, and to bury the victims. The Broth- 
erhood has kept an unbroken existence, sustaining the 
apostolic number constantly at twelve by the imme- 
diate filling of each vacancy, and only that. At present, 
influenced by the passing change of costume, they dress 
in dark suits and high hats, and make their rounds of 
Rheinfelden’s seven fountains seven times on Christmas 
Eve, and then join the whole town for midnight Mass. 
On New Year’s Eve they complete their ceremony with 
a final round of the fountains, and conclude with an 
ancient song to St. Sebastian and a prayer that the town 
may be saved by St. Sebastian from war, pestilence and 
other perils. Switzerland can use that sort of interces- 
sion today, and appreciate it. 


The Outward glories of the wonted English Yuletide 
are not in evidence this year. Few Christmas trees and 
practically no wreaths or holly have appeared, and these 
are lost in the perpetual blackout produced by the 
chronic bombings. There is little of the usual gorgeous 
window-shows, due equally to shortage of commodities, 
obstructed transport and the soaring taxed-up prices. 
For the same reasons interior home decoration has been 
cut to a minimum. This, of course, is intensified by 
England’s “all-out” program for victory. However, the 
Christmas spirit is reported to be higher than ever, ex- 
pressing itself in a nation-wide series of parties, enter- 
tainments, games and shows planned for the air-raid 
shelters. Though the sending of cards has been cut to a 
minimum, in order to save paper for “the national ef- 
fort,” there is a generous sending of good cheer and con- 
fidence messages to every friend that can be remem- 
bered. More than ever the Briton intends to take it out 
in talking. It is significant that the English have not 
only submitted to the amputation of Boxing Day, but 
also to the refused extension of hours for restaurants 
and taprooms on Christmas and New Year’s Eve. 


Protestants and Catholics alike in Eurove seem to 
have adopted as their motto, “In time of war prepare 
for peace.” It is a good motto, if it can be kept on the 
tracks. In England the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York for the Church of England, the head of England’s 
Catholics, Cardinal Archbishop Hinsley, and Dr. Arm- 
strong, head of the Free Church Federal Council, have 
joined in presenting the following five proposals for con- 
sideration after the war: the abolition of extreme in- 
equality of wealth; equal opportunities in suitable edu- 
cation for every child regardless of race or caste; family 
safeguarded as a social unit; sense of divine vocation 
restored to man’s daily work; resources of the earth 
regarded as God’s gift to the whole human race, and 
conserved for present and future generations. The 


Vatican proposals, issued last Christmas, renew their 
plea for consideration: the safeguarding to all nations of 
the right to life and independence; mutual acceptance of 
disarmament by all nations, in letter and spirit; creation 
or recasting of international institutions with insurance 
of faithful execution of all agreements; real needs and 
just demands of all nations and peoples sympathetically 
examined; peace settlements dictated by a sense of re- 
sponsibility for human values. Both sets of proposals 
are idealistic, as they should be. However, the Pope’s 
proposals are more practical from a statesman’s view- 
point, though the English set would likely exert more 
comprehensive influence in the end. 


When You look back upon your Christmas: feasts, 
take time to be more humbly grateful for your bless- 
ings. Short rations and straitened tables are the real 
“new order” in Europe. Spain is desperate to the point 
of revolution because of the lack of food. Britain’s beef 
ration has been reduced to what can be bought for 
thirty-six cents each week for each person. Pork, poul- 
try, fish, etc., are not rationed, but their prices are writ- 
ten on the sky. Even onions are a luxury. The Dutch 
are practically meatless; the amounts promised to honor 
the ration cards issued to them are never to be found in 
the shops. Even their sausages, made of dog meat, have 
recently been confiscated by their conquerors. Germany 
is in slightly better condition, because transport control 
is in her hands where it has not broken down, and she 
has lately been importing reindeer meat from Finland, 
and has systematically expropriated food supplies else- 
where. Nevertheless the German public is strictly and 
meagerly rationed, and the storekeepers have been in- 
structed to play up the possibilities of sauerkraut. More 
rigid conditions obtain in other parts of Europe, includ- 
ing Italy. Certain petty concessions have been made for 
over the holidays. Vichy, for instance, has added two 
extra ounces of cheese and four ounces of rice for a 
Christmas feast; and an extraordinary permission has 
allowed meat, poultry and jam to be bought on the same 
day—if one has the money and the goods are in the 
market. But, on the other hand, after January 1, a flour 
famine will place cakes and pastry on the “either-or” 
bread ration list. Even Christmas travel home is being 
limited by the lack of fuel and lubricants. 


It is Interesting to learn that: Blind workers in the 
Junkers aircraft factory in Germany can measure ac- 
curately to 1-1000th of a millimeter. The secret lies in 
an acoustic measuring scale. . . . Britain’s Ministry of 
Economic Warfare has appointed Miss C. McGeachy as 
its representative to the United States and Canada. The 
English field for women is widening. London is intro- 
ducing its first girl letter carriers this Christmas... . 
Russia is stirred up over “a gigantic economic problem.” 
Its direction can be plotted by the stepping up of oil 
production, and the steadily increasing talk of greater 
defense preparations in mobilization, munitions, mo- 
torization and money. Another significant activity is the 
compulsory study of German, English and French (in 
that order) in all high schools and colleges. 
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These Keep the Great Commission Before Us 


By F. Epritinc REINARTZ 


1. Mrs. Orville A. Sardeson, president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A., has come to her pres- 
ent position from the ranks. She has progressed steadily 
from the presidency of the Chicago Conference and Illinois 
Synod societies, through membership on the executive board 
of the U. L. C. A. society to the leadership of this progres- 
sive and effective auxiliary. Mrs. Sardeson’s connections 
with inter-church movements include a place in the dele- 
gation to the International Missionary Conference in India, 
1938, chairmanship of the Women’s Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, membership in the 
National Preaching Mission speakers’ staff. 


2. The Rev. Samuel Trexler, D.D., president of our 
Board of Foreign Missions, is also president of our United 
Lutheran Synod of New York. Long before Dr. Trexler be- 
came a member of the Board in 1934, he labored to establish 
the influence of Lutheranism in the ecumenical movement. 
He brings the assets of extensive travels and wide ac- 
quaintanceship to his Board leadership. From Dr. Trexler’s 
pen have come three books. One of these is a biography of 
Dr. John A. Morehead, who created World Lutheranism. 


3. Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society since 1937, has served as its 
Secretary for Young Women and General Promotion and as 
president of the West Pennsylvania Synod society. In 1930 
her widely read book, “Serving Around the World,” was 
published. A tour to Japan and China in 1936 gave her 
valuable insights into our work in those countries. Miss 
Diehl serves on the Committee of Reference and Council 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. She 
has been appointed official visitor of her society to the India 
Centennial, 1942. 


4. Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., is treasurer of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America and a member of its 
important Committee of Reference and Council. He has in- 
herited from his eminent father, who served on our Board 
of Foreign Missions for ten years (1918-28), a true interest 
in the world-wide Christian missions enterprise. He is a 
member of our church’s Committee on Centennial (1942) 
tour to India. Z 


5. The Rev. A. R. Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., vice-pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. A.’s Foreign Board, was one of the 
Lutheran representatives at the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council near Madras, India, 1938. Dr. and Mrs. 
Wentz visited all our fields in the Far East in connection 
with that voyage. They came back vowing to make over- 
seas missions their foremost concern. 


6. Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, was elected to our Board of For- 
eign Missions in 1936. Since his retirement in 1940 from 
the second vice-presidency of the Chase National Bank, he 
has been devoting the full force of his talents to the work 
of the United Lutheran Church. Here are some of the tasks 
to which he heartily gives himself: member Board of Man- 
agers, American Bible Society; treasurer, Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee; member U. L. C. A. Investment 
Commission; treasurer, Board of American Missions; member 
Executive Committee Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 


7. The Rev. Emory Ross, D.D., executive secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, had a 
large part in planning the recent successful plenary confer- 
ences of seven co-operative Christian agencies at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Africa is the continent to which he gave the 


: 


years of his service as a missionary. Since 1935 Secretary 
Ross has served on the American Committee for aid to 
Ethiopia. The relationships of our Foreign Board with Dr. 
Ross have been of the most helpful sort. 


8. John R. Mott, LL.D., bears a name that commands 
the affectionate regard and gratitude of Christians every- 
where. The Y. M. C. A. and councils of Christian missions 
have been the channels through which this world Christian 
has brought the blessing of his statesmanship to the six 
continents. As chairman of the International Missionary 
Council and as the writer of several epoch-making books 
on missions, as world traveler and as conferee in hundreds 
of Christian committees and commissions Dr. Mott prob- 
ably exerts a wider influence than any Christian of our time. 


9. The Rev. A. Livingston Warnshuis, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary of the International Missionary Council, began 
his missions’ career in China, where he served from 1900 to 
1920. Since 1915 he has been associated with the interna- 
tional Christian movement. His office has in recent months 
been a great aid to our Board and the administrators of 
mission relief. Having contacts all over the earth, Dr. 
Warnshuis is able to furnish counsel and information avail- 
able from no other source. He and his associate, Dr. Leslie 
B. Moss, are laboring vigorously for orphaned missions. 


10. The Rev. George Drach, D.D., administrative sec- 
retary, has been a Foreign Missions executive since 1905. 
Through most of the intervening years he has been the 
Board’s recording secretary and editor of its monthly, The 
Foreign Missionary. In 1925-26 our senior secretary visited 
the fields in India, Japan and China. As the presiding 
officer and secretary to the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and member of its Committee of Reference 
and Council, Dr. Drach has made a notable contribution to 
the inter-church agencies in whose work we participate. 


11. The Rev. M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., administrative 
secretary, after a long and successful tour of duty as a mis- 
sionary to India, was called in 1925 to become a field secre- 
tary of the Board. At the reorganization of the staff in 1927 
Dr. Thomas was placed in charge of the department of spe- 
cial gifts and was made corresponding secretary of our 
African field. To these duties have been added those of 
corresponding secretary for South America, candidates, 
missionaries on furlough, and Home Base. 


12. Mr. George R. Weitzel, C.P.A., has been treas- 
urer of the Board since 1927. Coming to this position from 
the office of the comptroller of York County, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Weitzel’s service has paralleled that term of years in 
which our Board, under the guidance of the late Dr. Paul 
Koller, eliminated the large debt which from 1925 to 1938 
slowed the advance of our mission forces. His business 
acumen and his winsome personality were among the 
Board’s chief assets in those years and continue to aid the 
Board maintain an increasing and balanced budget. 


13. The Rev. Fdwin Moll, D.D., became the Foreign 
Mission Board’s general secretary in 1939. Dr. Moll, a native 
of Australia, served as pilot in its air corps during the 
Allenby campaign in the Near East. He is now on an ex- 
tensive tour of our field in India. Immediately preceding 
his call to his new office he served as pastor of our Luther 
Memorial Church in Madison, Wis. The rich color in Dr. 
Moll’s biographical background and his extensive travels fit 
him admirably for the task of promotion of interest in world 
evangelism. 


New Projects 
Planned 


Parish and Church School Board Adopts 
“Service to Congregations” as Keyword 


for 1940-42’s Activities 


IN EVALUATING the semi-annual meeting of the Parish 
and Church School Board, held in the Muhlenberg 
Building, December 4, the phrase that stands out most 
prominently is “service to our congregations.” Again 
and again members of the Board and members of the 
staff indicated their clear understanding of the fact that 
the primary work of the Parish and Church School 
Board is to help local congregations carry on their work 
of Christian education more effectively. 

One new member of the Board, the Rev. Ernest J. 
Hoh, Lancaster, Pa., participated in the meeting; and 
two new staff members, Dr. Earl S. Rudisill and the 
Rev. Erwin S. Spees, were welcomed by the president. 
The reports of the new secretaries established the bases 
of their work and indicated their future activities. 


Election of Officers 

All former officers of the Board were re-elected, as 
follows: Wm. C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., president; Amos 
J. Traver, D.D., vice-president; the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, 
secretary; C. P. Wiles, D.D., treasurer. 

Members of the staff participated in a total of 259 
group meetings. These meetings were scattered through- 
out all thirty-two synods of the United Lutheran 
Church, and reached 3,941 congregations and 20,550 
workers. 

The new filmslides, “The Church Life Experiences of 
the Smith Family,” were reviewed by the Board. They 
depict a program of Christian education in a local con- 
gregation. 

Among the reports which aroused interest was the 
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(Top) A Beginners’ Class 
(Left) A Workers’ Conference 


one on Leadership Education, which in- 
dicated that considerable progress had again 
been made toward providing a trained lead- 
ership for the work of the Church. The 
number of classes enrolled with the Board, 
and the number of individuals receiving 
course cards showed an appreciable increase 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Of special interest were the fol- 
lowing figures covering a year’s work in the various 
synods: 


First Series Second Series 


Course Cards Course Cards 
Our Other Our Other 
Synods Texts Texts Texts Texts 
1. Ministerium of ' 

Pennsylvania ........... 795 50 278 396 

2. United Synod of 
INe@wit VY Ork <7 228 98 94 577 

3. United Synod of 
North Carolina ..... 420 15 402 532 
Al Wietadkevaels Ge sen 180 49 61 312 
5. South Carolina ..... 289i Tae 143 213 
6. Central Penna. ..... 136 2 164 328 
he WAMTEANTUEET aN a leet 284 136 53 266 
SiO bio Mt ter 2k ees 147 28 1S 13 
9. Pittsburgh 153 45 106 118 
10. Indiana 1 i a ee 13 64 
11. Illinois ... 72 167 31 7 
TL OXAS wh gcc idee Ree ae eee 16 34 
13. Mississippi 00.0.0... BN a A eee 1 
TAU OM este ae en tN Wee SO ea ie 88 112 
15. Georgia-Alabama... GT ey ob 25 Sal 
Ts KORTE, Waetaeetece: 10. Oy Ae ee 1 
eI ATISASian saree hee 26 15 . - (235 
18. Nebraska ... 2. ee 384°) | ae 
AQ Wartburg ceccciscocs dou, ) 2 aes 
20. Midwest ...... ne 16° ae” 
lee atonal ieee eee 4 a 
22. Rocky Mountain ... at) a So 
23. Northwest 204.2... 89 61 20 12 
24. Manitoba .... 19 eee 5. ) ai 
25S Pacers ccs eee ees 1 ye aS if 


, 


| 
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27. West Virginia ....... SAM ans 12 8 
DOMPOVAK ZION ikea ke 18 
29. Michigan ..... ee 0,2 <2, 7 8 
BO MOTIG a, sce hcccuteacspack Sead RATE tage Ve 4 
31. Kentucky- 
TeNNeSSEE oooeeeccseccesne 59 fis il 2 
PemslenCrCuent ace te wk a 
Totals ........... 3,257 667 1,584 3,040 


Plans for the Future 

The Board gave careful thought to the Program of 
The Children of the Church, the administration of which 
was assigned to the Parish and Church School Board 
at the Omaha convention of the United Lutheran 
Church. It was decided that this program shall be pro- 
moted through the regularly constituted synodical Com- 
mittees on Parish Education, and that the synodical 
leadership of children which has been developed 
through the former groups working with the children 
shall be used whenever possible. Synodical secretaries 
for Children of the Church shall be appointed by the 
Parish Education Committee of each synod and shall be 
responsible to these committees. These committees are 
also asked to seek the co-operation of synodical author- 
ities in naming a synodical treasurer to handle the funds 
of Children of the Church, preferably the treasurer of 
synod. The Board pledged itself to “conserve with the 
utmost sense of proportion funds transmitted to the 
treasurer of Children of the Church,” keeping admin- 
istrative expenses down to a minimum, in order that the 
largest possible percentage of the children’s offerings 
might be used for benevolent work. 

In view of the rapidly growing interest in weekday 
education, the Board expressed the opinion that wher- 
ever possible our congregations should conduct denom- 
inational weekday schools, using the literature of The 
Children of the Church Series and the Christian Youth 
Series, because this literature is particularly suitable for 
such purposes. 

(Continued on page 25) 


From Fort Knee Ky, 
Chaplain’s Office 


Dear LuTHERAN: 
Last Sunday evening we were qui 

quite pleased to count 
sixty soldiers at the Fellowship Devotional Service. Of 
course this is only one of the seven services that were 
held that day at the Post Chapel. But the fact that this 
was the week-end after payday made us glad to know 
that many of the men chose to come to services at the 
fe rather than make a trip to the city 

ter the service, which consisted ine 
°, of singing of h 
chosen by the soldiers, a Scripture reading, a 2s cae 
and questions and discussion, and prayer—refreshments 
were served and an opportunity provided for the sol- 
she ae Pe talk with the chaplain. The service 
closed with t a i i 
aa e hymn, “God Be with You Till We Meet 
About thirty-five of these men h i 
ad arrived during th 

past week. We made the mistake of calling phan 
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“selectees,” and they informed us that they are all vol- 
unteers. They are proud of the fact that they enlisted 
before the draft. One of these men told me of a personal 
matter that I don’t think he will mind if I pass on to you. 

His mother wrote to him of a story that she heard 
from Dwight Moody. It is the custom for a British ship 
to hail an approaching British ship with the query, 
“Whither bound?” After the ship passes a flag is dis- 
played on the aft pole with the number “224.” This is 
the number of the hymn, “God Be with You Till We 
Meet Again” in the British Army and Naval Hymnal. 
His mother postscrips each letter with the number 224, 
and he does the same when he writes to her. 

It makes our responsibility as chaplain seem of awe- 
some magnitude for we, too, in our daily and Sunday 
contacts, must say to the thousands of young men com- 
ing into the army, “Whither bound, soldier?” and “224.” 
We need your prayers, for with God’s help we must be 
true to this task. ELMER G. SCHAERTEL. 

[Chaplain Elmer G. Schaertel is assigned to the Sixty-ninth Armored 
Regiment, First Armored Division, Fort Knox, Kentucky. He has been 


granted a year’s leave of absence by the Lutheran Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn, New York.] 


“The Guiding Star” 


An Epiphany Meditation by Wilfried Tappert, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue wise men followed the star to the Holy Land, 
even to the capital of that land, Jerusalem, where they 
naturally expected to find the new-born King of the 
Jews. But Jerusalem had only one precious treasure to 
satisfy their longing; that was the Word of God, through 
which it was pointed out to them where the Saviour was 
to be born. 

We may take for granted that these wise men were at 
least to some extent familiar with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The Babylonian Captivity had disseminated them 
throughout the East, wheresoever Jews had come. 
Daniel, prophet of the captivity, had moreover been in 
charge of all the magicians and wise men of the realm, 
and had no doubt done his part in making those with 
whom he came in contact acquainted with the Hope of 
Israel. And yet to such intense study as that of the 
Jewish scribes this Book had never been subjected by 
these priests of the sun. It was the Word of God which 
finally brought them to the infant Lord at Bethlehem. 

And herein lies an allegory for us. God does use 
means to guide us. He allows the forces of nature to 
make Him plain to us. He does allow heaven and earth 
to be moved in order to fulfill His divine purposes. But 
sooner or later our experiences, our visions, our dreams 
sent of God, bring us to His Word, that from it we may 
receive the instruction which we need, that searching 
in it we may find eternal life. God does give us stars 
to guide us and to lead us aright. We are followers ofa 
star; we look forward; we fix our eyes on hopes that 
are sure and certain in God Who promised them. Yet 
even for us come times when perhaps because of sin, 
clouds hide the brightness of God from our view; our 
hopes sink; we can no longer see the star and we falter 
on the way. But the Word of God is always near us for 
consolation and strength; and as we search in it the 
darkness will grow lighter, and we shall be surely and 
safely led to the salvation which we are seeking. 
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“That the World May Know 


The Federal Council’s Biennial Meeting 


Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. 
December 10-13, 1940 


AuL through the three-day biennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
it was repeatedly stated or implied in written reports 
and in the speeches and remarks on the floor, that the 
purpose of Christian unity for which the Federal Coun- 
cil stands and strives, is expressed in our Lord’s priestly 
prayer: “I in them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one; and that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me.” It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the terms “Ecumenical” and “Ecumenicity,” as applied 
to the World-Church to describe the spiritual fellowship 
of Christ’s disciples, should have been used with a new 
understanding and a new emphasis. The Federal Coun- 
cil has profited greatly from its efforts to see more 
clearly wherein the true unity of the Christian Church 
consists and what may be accomplished by our weak 
and imperfect human endeavors to realize it. It is felt 
that this unity must be more than a unity in spirit, for 
where spiritual unity exists there certainly are to be 
found clear expressions and manifest results of its ex- 
istence. We say that “to the true unity of the Church” 
it is primarily necessary that the pure Word of God be 
preached and the New Testament sacraments be ad- 
ministered as they were instituted by Christ. We dare 
not stop there, however; but we must go on to a realiza- 
tion of the purpose of the unity of the Church in Christ, 
as expressed in His high priestly prayer. That is why 
we have chosen as the heading of this article our Lord’s 
own words: “That the World May Know.” 


Lutherans Invited 

The Federal Council has invited the Lutheran Church 
to come and help it solve the problems of the unity of 
the Christian Church. It took formal action to that effect 
at Atlantic City. Up to this year two major church 
bodies have held only consultative membership, the 
Episcopal and the Lutheran. Both have co-operated in 
some of the Federal Council’s work and have helped 
financially to a limited extent. At Atlantic City, by 
action taken at the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church meeting in Kansas City last October, 
it became one of the constituent bodies which together 
make up the Federal Council. Because the Federal 
Council wants the Lutheran Church also to take this 
step, the following invitation has been extended by 
unanimous vote of the Council: “The Council again 
formally addresses non-member churches, inviting them 
to accept constituent membership in it, without com- 
promise of cherished convictions, for the sake of the 
common front so greatly needed in this day of crisis.” 
Other churches still outside the council are the Southern 
Baptist and Southern Presbyterian. Twenty-two com- 
munions are now in the Council. 

While adhering to its historic objectives, which are 
largely in the field of the ethical and social application 
of the gospel, “without engaging in extended discussion 
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of theological differences,” the Council has definitely 
shifted in the direction of channeling its activities 
through the agencies of the constituent denominations. 
“It does not think that any piece of work should per- 
manently be undertaken by the Council unless there 
can be genuine mutuality of purpose and planning be- 
tween the Council and the denominations.” 

The Federal Council adopted a total annual budget 
of $300,000, of which $149,113 is the quota from the de- 
nominations co-operating, each to give on the basis of 
6/100 of one per cent of the total denominational giving 
for all purposes. This means-that each denomination is 
asked to give about twice as much as in 1939. Other 
sources of income will make up the balance needed. 


Seminar Groups 

Four seminar group discussions were held in connec- 
tion with the Atlantic City meeting. To these represen- 
tatives of seven interdenominational organizations were 
invited by the respective organizations, including the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the 
Home Missions Council, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, the United Stewardship Council, the National 
Council of Church Women. The wide scope of the group 
discussions is indicated by the subjects: The World Mis- 
sion of the Church, The Church and the International 
Crisis, The Church and Social Change, Church Unity 
and Co-operation. Some of the findings of these group 
discussions were referred to the Federal Council. It is 
believed that the interests of several of the interde- 
nominational agencies can be further integrated to 
mutual advantage and to the strengthening of the 
Christian enterprise. 


Snapshots 

We cannot hope in this brief article to give the reader 
a survey of all that was done and said at the Atlantic 
City meeting. The mental and spiritual food offered at 
the three-day convention of the Council was so rich and 
varied, that it will take time and further thinking to 
inwardly digest it all, or even much of it. We give in 
the following quotations some trenchant statements. 


“In spite of disturbing news from various quarters of 
retreats on the part of Christian forces, still the Church 
remains least shaken of all our major institutions.” 

“A point of chronic weakness in the Church is the 
inadequacy of its lay leadership.” 

“There is a wide gap between the churches and higher 
education.” 

“The first condition of effective Christian witness is 
repentance that bears fruit in change of life.” 

President George A. Buttrick in welcoming the Epis- 
copal Church to full membership said: “The Federal 
Council by its very constitution could not, and by its 
spirit would not, ever seek to be a Church above the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Lach Breeze Is Now a 
ale 


Me MISSIONARY 
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W. G. ARBAUGH 


“EacH breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar 
Of nations in commotion 
Prepared for Zion’s war.” 


These martial words of the well-known hymn by the 
Rev. Samuel Francis Smith refer to a great spiritual 
war to be waged, through missionary endeavor, against 
the forces of darkness and evil throughout the world. 


To many a missionary serving overseas these words are 


a vivid picture of a very real situation. As I write these 
lines, however, strong breezes of another kind are 
sweeping the ocean around my island field of labor, for 
it is hurricane season in the Caribbean area and several 
storms have passed near us. But the breezes that bring 
tidings have mounted into raging gales, and the tidings 
which they bring of a world in commotion do not refer 
to Zion’s war, but rather to the most horrible conflict 
that man’s genius has so far been able to devise. 

All America has been duly impressed by this new 
type of warfare and is looking to her defenses. Puerto 
Rico is no longer Uncle Sam’s problem possession, but 
is rather the most important link in his new scheme of 
far-flung insular defenses in the Atlantic Ocean. No 
longer does one hear talk of Puerto Rican independence, 
either in Washingtor or in Puerto Rico. This island is to 
become America’s Caribbean Gibraltar, the Pearl Har- 
bor or Singapore of the Atlantic. 


Military Operation 

How rapidly times have changed! Forty million dol- 
lars are already at work converting this island into one 
of the great military and naval bases of the world. Forty 
millions to start with—other millions will be needed to 
finish the work, and still other millions for upkeep. Out 
in the western end of the island the army is building its 
gigantic new Point Borinquen Air Base, to house dozens 
of flying fortresses and fighting planes. At Fort 
Buchanan, in the exact geographical center of the Lu- 
theran mission field, soldiers are being taught to use 
effectively the new weapons of mechanized warfare. 

Maneuvers are being held all over Puerto Rico, and 
civilian traffic is learning to give way to long motorized 
columns of trucks filled with soldiers and equipment, 
field artillery pieces, anti-aircraft guns, grotesque-look- 
ing airplane detectors—off to repel some imaginary at- 
tack on the coastline. New roads, wider and straighter, 
will relieve the army strategists of worry over traffic 
bottlenecks. Blackouts have been experimented with in 
various cities; San Juan’s turn came in September. 
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The navy is not one step behind the army, and its 
immense Grand Island Air Base in San Juan harbor is 
being rushed to completion. Huge hangars and shops 
are being finished, and still others are on the way, the 
work going on incessantly, day and night. A great dry- 
dock is being constructed for ship repairs, and work 
has likewise commenced on a nearby submarine base. 
And the din of the construction is augmented by the 
roar of the airplane motors overhead, for every day the 
wings of defense soar out over the blue waters of the 
Atlantic and the still bluer waters of the Caribbean. 
These daily air patrols are intended to keep American 
waters safe for ships. 

None of this re-armament has anything to do with the 
local Nationalists, whose agitation for independence has 
subsided into a pipsqueak so insignificant that it cannot 
even make the first page of the San Juan newspapers. 
The potential enemy lies overseas, and Congress is not 
so much interested in the domestic problems of Puerto 
Rico as in creating in the island an impregnable fortress 
with which to defend the Panama Canal and, ultimately, 
our nation itself. Here in Puerto Rico will be developed 
the great central air bases about which those in Ber- 
muda, Trinidad and other islands can be clustered. For 
Puerto Rico is United States soil, is centrally located 
but standing well out to sea, and here can be maintained 
a large supporting army to make the fortress secure 
against invasion. 

Jobs and Morale 

One practical result of this re-armament activity has 
been that Puerto Rico has become decidedly war-con- 
scious and less conscious of her social ills. Europe’s 
dictators have never been popular with Puerto Ricans, 
who are not at all averse, as a whole, to the vast defense 
plans. The tremendous construction program has, more- 
over, provided thousands of jobs for Puerto Rican work- 
men, and thus has temporarily relieved in part the stress 
of unemployment and over-population. 

But there have been other results not so pleasant. 
The bringing of thousands of young soldiers and sailors 
to Puerto Rico has served to aggravate a moral situation 
already very bad. “Night clubs” catering to the armed 
forces have sprung up on every hand, and their really 
vicious character is not even thinly disguised. Some of 
the buses that operate between San Juan and Fort 
Buchanan have made a San Juan saloon their city 
terminal. Under the influence of alcohol, mostly in the 
form of West Indies rum, some of the young men as- 
signed to defense in Puerto Rico perpetrate shameful 
incidents in San Juan streets, even forcing their way 
into decent homes and conducting themselves in the 
most disgraceful manner. 

Just what the church’s responsibility is under such 
circumstances may be hard to determine. Both the army 
and navy have their chaplains, but they are all too few 
when one considers the vastness of their task. In the 
meantime the missionary who labors in Puerto Rico 
finds his cuv of embarrassment filled to overflowing. 
Not infrequently he has had cause to resent the behavior 
of other continental Americans residing in the island. 
Even more often he has come to rue the antics of tour- 
ists from the States, for many of them apparently be- 
lieve that the Ten Commandments were not made for 
vacationing in the West Indies. Now comes National 
Defense in the persons of thousands of foot-loose young 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Among Ourselves 


Has Your Child a Crust? 


Your child may be an “angel-pie,” a “sweety-pie,” or 


several similar sorts of pie, without having a crust. In 
fact, the more endearing the terms you use to describe 
him, the less likely he is to have the sort of crust I mean. 

The purpose of a crust, as any pastry cook knows, is 
first of all to please the public. If the people who have 
to eat the pie don’t like the crust, the pie is a flop. No 
two ways about that. 

The second purpose of the outer covering of a pie, and 
one that is just as important as the first, is to protect 
and keep within bounds the inside part. Have you ever 
had the crust of a fruit pie give way at the crucial 
moment and let the whole juicy mess splash on your 
table cloth? It is sure to be your best cloth, too! 

The crust of a pie must be delicate and flaky enough 
to please, yet tough enough to hold its shape and protect 
the inside. Your child needs this kind of crust: an 
outer covering that will be attractive to others, yet tough 
enough to keep his inner life and his self-respect intact. 

In her heart, each mother thinks her child the marvel 
of the age. Nevertheless, he must learn to get along 
with other people. The world will not adapt itself to 
him. He must adapt himself to the world. His happiness 
and his usefulness depend upon learning to consider the 
feelings of others. The old saying about catching more 
flies with molasses than vinegar is just as true now as 
when it was first uttered. 

On the other hand, he must have a crust that will 
protect him from being too easily moved by every pass- 
ing opinion. There are so many people in the world that 
he cannot expect to please everyone. If he tries it, he 
will be as changeable as the weather of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Or if he is too easily led by one person, even 
if that person is quite admirable, he will become merely 
a carbon copy of his hero. 

Your child needs the kind of independent personality 
that considers others, without being either hurt or in- 
fluenced unduly. 

When we talk about developing this sort of per- 
sonality, we will have to forget about pie-crust. The 
human crust develops more like a callous on the palm. 
The affected area is made tender, then it toughens up. 
We teach children to consider others, then to consider 
their own integrity more important than what others 
think of them. 

One mother started training in consideration for others 
very early. In a fit of nerves, she had spanked her six- 
year-old son for a trifling offense. Later she apologized. 
“I am very sorry I spanked you,” she said, “but I wonder 
if you aren’t old enough to notice when I am nervous 
and be especially good.” 

The principal of a school had a chance to stiffen the 
outer shell of a pupil who came to her weeping because 
she had been called a Jew. “Of course you are a Jew!” 
she said. “Go back and tell those girls you are proud of 
it, and don’t you ever weep about it again!” 

The teen-age is the time when social adjustments are 
hardest to make. If you can teach your child to be kind 
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and friendly, without caring too much what people | 


think of him, growing up will be a happier time. 


Lo, the Poor Woman 


Ir 1s a good many years since woman was emancipated 
out of her seat in the trolley car. It begins to look as 
though her place in the church pew would go next. 

The Federal Council of Churches has completed a 
survey which shows that in the Christian Church 
woman is very much under-privileged. She lacks ade- 
quate representation on local boards and church coun- 
cils. The situation is worse when it comes to general 
boards of the church, and on interdenominational bodies 
it is appalling. 

The survey reports that about half of the Lutheran 
women think there should be a liberalization of policy. 
Such is not the case with the Lutheran women I know. 
They want things left pretty much as they are. 

Far be it from me to say so, if the issue were not being 
raised by both the secular press and many church 
papers. James Barrie wrote a play about the secret 
every woman knows, but he was a man. Women prefer 
to keep it a secret. 

The American Christian woman serves on few boards 
and fewer church councils, because she does not choose 
to run. She has no inferiority complex. If she wanted 
to serve, she would do so. She wants things as they are. 

There are various reasons for preferring the present 
arrangement. In the first place, let’s give the men their 
due. Most of them have had more experience in busi- 
ness matters than their wives. There are women of im- 
portance in American business, but they are not the 
average woman. Mrs. Average American, also known 
as Mrs. Average Christian, lets her husband worry about 
mortgages and notes. 

Far from being the down-trodden and oppressed in- 
dividual statistics would seem to show, she has often a 
double vote. How many bachelors have we on our coun- 
cils? Most men on the church council or board of the 
church are well acquainted with the point of view of 
one woman at least. 

Women, if they stop to think about it, realize that the 
present setup is by far the best way to get the men to 
pull their share of the load. To insist on her rights is 
not always the best way to get action. Look at the mar- 
ried couples you know. It is not the clinging vine but 
the man’s equal, who is allowed to open the garage doors 
on winter nights. If women claim their “right” to run 
the church, the men are very likely to let them do it. 

By leaving some things in men’s hands, the women do 
not shirk their duty. In the educational work and in the 
societies of the local congregation, they let no grass 
grow under their feet. Through their official auxiliary 
organization, the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A., they supplement the work of the general 
body wherever help is needed. Through interdenomina- 
tional groups they are uniting Christian women in con- 
structive Christianity—the only type of union in which 
they are interested. 
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.. Afternoon in the Country 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop Pay a Call 


Drove out with Jerry to see the Rolfings this after- 
noon. The country is beautiful. One great expanse of 
white, as far as eye can see. Against the snow, the 
Rolfings’ fire-blackened farmhouse stood black and 
hideous. I was glad to drive past quickly and turn into 
the Smiths’ tidy dooryard. 

Mrs. Smith, fat and beaming, met us at the kitchen 
door. If she is not delighted to have the seven Rolfings 
added to her own household of six, she is a superb ac- 
tress. She welcomed us warmly, shooed children from 
underfoot, and called upstairs to Mrs. Rolfing that she 
had callers. 

We warmed ourselves at the kitchen stove while Mrs. 
Smith apologized for not taking us into the parlor. She 
had turned the room into a dormitory for the present. 

Soon Mrs. Rolfing appeared, clad in a dress Mrs. 
Roache had worn two years before. I couldn’t feel that 
her giving it to Jerry meant spectacular progress in 
bringing her back to reality. Still it was a step in the 
right direction. 

For a person who had just lost all her most prized 
possessions Mrs. Rolfing was surprisingly cheerful. 

“Who wouldn’t be?” she asked. “Everyone has been 
so wonderful. Our barn is stacked full of things for the 
house when we get it rebuilt. Even a washing machine. 
I just feel as though God has been telling people to be 
kind. And Mrs. Smith most of all!” 

Mrs. Smith laughed her roly-poly laugh at the idea of 
being a divine messenger, but she turned red with pleas- 
ure. Mrs. Rolfing has the simple lack of self-conscious- 
ness that makes it possible to express the gratitude she 
feels. If only more people had it! 

I had gone with my husband to try to cheer people in 
distress. As has happened so often, I felt myself being 
cheered. The world may be a sorry mess these days, 
but there are more people living the simple truths of 
Jesus’ teaching than one would judge from the papers. 

The picture of these two families sharing so affection- 
ately was indeed beautiful. The sound of angry chil- 
dren’s voices in the yard was jarring, to say the least. 

“Those boys!” cried Mrs. Smith, making for the door. 

Mrs. Rolfing smiled apologetically. “Her Robert and 
my Willie been at each other ever since we came here. 
Mrs. Smith has been good, but I will be glad to be back 
in my own house—even if it is not the same.” 

What a world of restrained regret in that little 
phrase, “even if it is not the same.” Her cherished 
household goods, the keepsakes everyone cherishes, were 
gone, but she made no complaint. There are many kinds 
of greainess. Control of the emotions is not the least, 
methinks. 

As we drove home, Jerry was very silent. My con- 
versational efforts fell flat. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Ghandi,” I said, “I did not know this 
was your day of silence.” 

Politely, he laughed at-my somewhat heavy wit. “I 
was just multiplying the Rolfings by hundreds of thou- 
sands and making Mrs. Smith as destitute as they. The 
picture is not conducive to good cheer.” 
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“No, it isn’t.” I agreed. “It is horrible. Yet it is in the 
back of my head all the time. When I tuck the children 
in at night, or when I give them something to eat, my 
throat often gets so tight I think I'll choke.” 

“The thing that bothers me quite as much as the plight 
of the people of Europe is the attitude of some of our 
own people to it. With relief agencies arguing and Chris- 
tian citizens dodging the issue, the picture on this side 
of the Atlantic isn’t very pretty sometimes.” 

“Tt seems to me that Christianity has more freedom to 
work under democracy than under any other form of 
government; but if our democracy isn’t Christian, it isn’t 
worth very much,” I elaborated. 

“See here, woman,” remonstrated my husband, laugh- 
ing naturally this time. “You are going to get yourself 
into hot water if you go around saying things like that 
in public. After all, governments have to be practical. 
You can’t always label their conduct as either Chris- 
tian or unchristian.” 

“When I make up my mind, I'll paste labels where I 
please,” I retorted. 

“Then why don’t you make up your mind?” he chal- 
lenged. “When you women make up your minds, you 
usually get action.” 

“Wait a minute,” I protested. “You know I was just 
talking. With all I have to do I can’t take on the respon- 
sibility of the conduct of the American people. Leave 
that to someone who isn’t already worked to death.” 

I was glad to turn into our own drive and call a halt 
to a conversation that was growing uncomfortable. Mark 
and Joan were in the yard making a snowman. They 
ran to meet us. 

“Mother,” shouted Mark. “You’ve given away every 
old bit of clothing in the house. We can’t find a hat for 
this poor guy anywhere. We've looked in the attic and 
everywhere.” 

I shuddered to think what my storeroom probably 
looked like! 

“You may have the hat I wear to carry out ashes,” 
their father offered, “if you will be sure to put it on a 
radiator to dry when you are through with it.” 

With whoops of glee, they dashed for the cellar. I 
hurried in to start supper preparations. Often it is pleas- 
anter to work with one’s hands than one’s thoughts. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


WiTH men and women, girls 
and boys, 

There are some folks who 
make the noise. 

It’s other folk who do the 
work. 


\ OTN 
a NAUGHTY NORA 
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THE LUTHERAN 


See SH ae screen 


By Dr. J. WILLIAM McCauLey, Salem, Virginia 


Knowing the time, that now it is high time to awake 


Romans 13: 11 


out of sleep. 


“Gone! gone forever!—like a rushing wave 
Another year has burst upon the shore 
Of earthly being.”—George D. Prentice. 


My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 


Job 7:6 


“The swift hour flies on double wings.”’—Seneca. 
“O time too swift! O swiftness never ceasing!”—George Peele. 


Now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness 
through manifold temptations: that the trial of your 
faith . . . might be found unto praise and honor and 


glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ. 
I Peter 1: 6,7 


“The time is out of joint.”—Shakespeare. 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.’-—Thomas Paine. 


My days are like a shadow that declineth; and I am 
withered like grass. But thou, O Lord, shalt endure 
Psalm 102: 11, 12 


forever. 


“Our years are like the shadows 
On sunny hills that lie, 
Or grasses in the meadows 
That blossom but to die.”—E. H. Bickersteth. 


As a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall 
be changed: but thou art the same, and thy years shall 
not fail. Hebrews 1: 12 


“Time flies on restless pinions—constant never. 
Be constant—and thou chainest time forever.’—Schiller. 


* * * 


So teach us to number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. Psalm 90: 12 


“Time is eternity; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give; 
Pregnant with all that makes archangels smile. 
Who murders time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal, not only adorn’d.”—Young. 


* * * 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore, get wis- 
dom: and with all thy getting get understanding. 
Proverbs 4:7 


“Learning maketh the soul young; it decreaseth the 
bitterness of old age. Gather, then, wisdom; gather sweet 
fare for thy old age.”—Leonardo da Vinci. 


Musing we sat last summer along Maine’s rock- 
bound coast and thought on the strange times today. 
We were at Maine’s nearest point to Europe’s war-torn 
coasts, where guns and bombs roared louder than those 
billows of the sea. Defense guns stood nearby, remind- 
ing us of grim possibilities ahead. It is high time for us 
Christians to awake and prepare for spiritual defense. 


The speeding of time was suggested to Job by the 
swiftness of the weaver’s shuttle; to Seneca by the flight 
of the birds; but to us “moderns” by the swift pursuit 
plane, passing bullets in a flash. Truly is this a “speed 
age.” No wonder there are so many nervous break- 
downs. Slacken down, observe the Sabbath, or “rest 
day,” and “take time to be holy.” 


In every age the times seem “out of joint” and “try 
men’s souls,” but each generation believes its “times” the 
worst. Read history and find out. The gravest of all 
trials are those that crush the spirit. St. Peter wrote, 
“Ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations.” 
But, he added, it is for the trial of faith; there will be 
final “praise and honor and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ.” 


How rapidly changing and seemingly unreal are the 
shadows and the sunbeams playing hide-and-seek upon 
the meadows! Such are the myriad moves on life’s 
chessboard, chasing each other vainly to the end. The 
sudden shifts, the changing lights and shadows, tell of 
life’s uncertainties and dissolutions. “But Thou, O Lord, 
shalt endure forever.” In Thee do I put my trust. 


In cycles of seven we move and change. Seven days 
and another week gone. Seven years and our bodies 
changed. Seven times seven and life’s maturity passed, 
then the fiftieth year of jubilee—half a century gone. 
Age seventy and the allotted “three score years and ten” 
have ended, after which is “borrowed time.”’ Babyhood, 
childhood, youth, maturity, decline. “But Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail.” Unlike our failing 
years, may our spirit—in His image—remain unchanged, 
in undying constancy. 


Our days, like jewels, gain value as their number de- 
crease. Like radium, their worth is in their use. As in- 
the atom tremendous forces are locked up, so in each 
moment are powers immeasurable pent up. He who 
liberates his unused time sets free himself; but he “who 
murders time, crushes in the birth a power ethereal.” 


“Wisdom” appropriates and uses what “knowledge” 
and “understanding” gain. Solomon’s wisdom, with his 
extensive knowledge and keen insight, was so practical 
as to be dubbed “good horse sense” or native intel- 
ligence. His worldly wisdom fell short of the higher 
wisdom revealed in One “greater than Solomon.” 


January 8, 1941 


My Time 


What is time? Is it a figment of the imagination, a 
kind of dimentional condition like space, into which to 
fit our thinking and acting; or is it an objective reality? 
Ask Professor Einstein, and still puzzle at the answer. 
Benjamin Franklin said, “Time is money,” and again, 
“Time is the stuff life is made of.” Queen Elizabeth, 
dying, exclaimed, “All my possessions for a moment of 
time!” “Time is the life of the soul,” said Longfellow, 
in a halting effort to substitute something real for time’s 
arbitrary “signs” in “the shadow on the dial, the striking 
of the clock, the running of the sand.” Not by these 
alone but, as says another, “We must count time by 
heart-throbs”; and Fuller writes, “He lives long that 
lives well, and time misspent is not lived, but lost.” 
Time is valuable, therefore, only as related to life and 
as multiplied by the thinking, acting soul. 

The accumulation of another block of 365 days means 
either profit or loss, according to how my time has been 
used or misused. How many hours of 1940 have I “hid 
in a napkin” and how many multiplied as a steward 
of my Lord? 


Our Times 


My time multiplied by that of the millions on earth 
today results in the composite we call “our times.” In 
material conveniences, how different are “our times” 
from the “old times” of the horse and buggy, sailboat, 
tallow-candle, and open hearth. Our first three pres- 
idents never rode in a train, and even George Wash- 
ington did not have a cookstove. Two generations ago 
many could not even afford candles, but read by the 
light of the wood fire. An oil lamp in our attic was the 
first used in our county—just a few decades back. And 
yet, with all our boasted advancement, civilization seems 
perilously near the precipice. The giant, Technocracy, 
is trampling down millions of unemployed or strangling 
his victims in sweatshops; the octopus, Plutocracy, is 
grappling with poverty; these reach out their tentacles, 
gripping helpless victims; while the demons, Hate and 
Despair, are stalking in every land. The composite pic- 
ture of our times must take into account all human ex- 
periences, of high and low, all races and lands, peoples 
civilized and uncivilized, in peace and war. And what 
a picture our times present! What contradictions—civ- 
ilization and its finest products perverted to causes of 
hate and war; what contrasts of darkness and of light! 


Times Ahead 


ARE we on the verge of a world revolution? Are we 
on the threshold of a New Era? The key to 1941 and 
the mysteries of the times ahead are in the keeping of the 
Prince of Peace, Who leads into the better way. As “the 
Sun of Righteousness,” He only can dispel the spiritual 
darkness and moral miasmas that cover the earth; He 
only can bring in a New Era of mutual understanding, 
faith and love. As “children of the light” we Christians 
must awake and help bring in His Day. 


Air Castles 


H. D. Tuoreav said: “If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost: that is where they 
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should be. Now put foundations under them.” Yes, 
build your air castles; some day you may live in one of 
them. But be sure they have solid foundations or they 
will topple and fall. And dream your dreams. Joseph 
was a dreamer; but his dreams in Egypt came true only 
because he had a preparedness program and wisely built 
up sufficient reserves in the years of plenty for the 
famine ahead. 


“O Dream, live on! and live and live again! 
Scorned and derided thou art Prince supreme; 
Ruler of progress in the world of men, 
Ever thine own shall love and hail thee, Dream!” 


—Richard Wightman. 
G one 


AN OLD maxim says, “Four things come not back: the 
spoken word, the spent hour, the time past, the neglected 
opportunity.” A well-known adage warns to “seize time 
by the forelock.” The farmer seizes the swift colt by 
the forelock lest it gallop away. To grasp at his tail 
would be too late and too dangerous. Time is a runaway 
horse; take it by the reins at the beginning of each day 
and year or it is out of control and gone. 


EACH BREEZE IS NOW A GALE 
(Continued from page 11) 


defenders. Most of them cause no trouble, but a large 
and noisy group is out to demonstrate that a moral 
blackout near military establishments is necessary for 
the defense of the democracies against the dictatorships. 
And some of the noisiest of the group may come from 
the missionary’s home state, perhaps from his home 
town. 

At St. Thomas in the neighboring Virgin Islands our 
missionary holds services at the Marine Corps Air Base, 
but the problem in Puerto Rico, because of the size and 
complexity of both army and navy operations here, is 
much too difficult to permit of an easy solution. One 
wonders why our country, as it invests billions in en- 
larging the army and navy in order to meet dangers 
from without, does not at the same time plan more ef- 
fectively to meet an enemy even more dangerous who 
bores from within. For the devil is our most dangerous 
fifth columnist, and he must be looking with consider- 
able satisfaction at our national defense program with 
its plans to take hundreds of thousands of young men 
from their home environments and normal safeguards, 
to scatter them over the nation and many of them among 
the defense outposts in the isles of the sea. 

Let America defend her land and her homes against 
invasion and attack by foreign powers. Let her build 
these far-flung ramparts so necessary for meeting suc- 
cessfully the threat of the newer methods of modern 
warfare. But let not America ignore the problems that 
these defense plans bring into being, above all the grave 
menace to faith and to morals, both in the military com- 
munities now being built up and in the civilian com- 
munities surrounding them. And finally, let Lutheran 
America meditate on the fact that every Lutheran par- 
ish in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands lies within 
fifteen miles of army or navy barracks. What a grave 
challenge! 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


DoustLess you read, as did we, the summaries of oc- 
currences in 1940 as the newspapers compiled them. 
Month by month eastern journals to which we have 
access cited outstanding events. Excepting November, 
for which of course the election of Mr. Roosevelt to suc- 
ceed himself for a third term was the high spot, that 
which was rated as highest in importance happened in 
Europe or was related to policies of European govern- 
ments. Also war strategies and the effects of military 
maneuvers were the dominating events month by month. 

In brief, the year 1940, from the point of view of those 
who prepared feature stories for the American Sunday 
papers, has pre-eminence for what was destroyed, over- 
thrown, burned up, demolished. Excepting in the Amer- 
icas, as we have come to distinguish the nations in the 
Western Hemisphere, south of Canada, the competition 
has not been in good works, but in a race toward such 
complete exhaustion of national resources as will bring 
the war to an end as a great fire dies down because 
there is nothing more to burn. To a spectator, the 
wonder grows daily that enough hate can be generated 
to maintain the willingness to continue the struggle. 

Nothing more clearly denotes the complete dethrone- 
ment of normal reasoning than the interference with 
economic forces which military activities have caused. 
Even the law of supply and demand is suspended. 
Within a single week, in the United States, one was 
informed that millions of people in Europe will die be- 
tween January and June, 1941; that vast quantities of 
wheat, corn, and food products are in storage in Amer- 
ica for lack of a market, and that the transportation of 
this surplus to needy women and children in five oc- 
cupied democracies in Europe cannot be permitted by 
one combatant because it will aid the other to continue 
the war. 

Gain in Business Volume 

The gross business in the United States for the twelve 
months reported as 1940 rose to seventy-two billion dol- 
lars, almost a peak total and promising to reach a sum 
in excess of the present high mark of eighty-one billion, 
attained (we think) in 1928. Yet we are distinctly 
warned that the drafts upon income to pay for national 
defense will absorb a large percentage of this gross 
amount. (And to cap the climax, vast sums will be 
put into war equipment and military training with the 
hope that it will never be used.) 

In the United States during 1940, with some excep- 
tions, the people had food to eat, clothing to wear, schools 
in which children were given the instruction suitable 
for their ages, and churches in which to worship God. 
There were somewhere between five and twelve million 
unemployed, but none of these was designedly permitted 
to go without food. It is, in fact, something to record 
as tempering the pessimism resulting from international 
conduct to observe the aid given where possible to vic- 
tims of strife. 

The churches have not brought shame on their Master 
during 1940. Clergymen have been constant and em- 
phatic in requiring the sharing of burdens in order to 
lessen distress and to maintain faith. We Lutherans can 
take a measure of pride in our achievements during last 
year in the sphere of “unselfish” responses to the cries 
of brethren upon whom the paralysis of war has fallen. 


The $250,000 raised early in the year and distributed 
actually kept the proclamation of the gospel in opera- 
tion in some thirty-four mission fields. None of us has 
had less by virtue of this giving, but we have manifested 
the reality of our obedience to Him through Whom we 
learn to bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill His law. 

As a final word in this connection we remark that the 
annual reports submitted to congregations by pastors 
and church councils will show an uninterrupted min- 
istry of the Word and sacraments during the year. Mul- 
tiplication of days and places by 3,600 (less four) min- 
isters and 4,000 (less twenty) congregations will sug- 
gest a sum that has great significance in a confused and 
doubting world. 


“GROWING IN EVERY WAY” 

THE above heading does not refer to corn in Iowa’s 
fields nor to cattle on Texas’ plains nor to the interest 
of the people of Canada and America in the welfare of 
their respective countries. It caught our attention from 
its position as the heading of an unusually informative 
eight-page bulletin issued by our Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. It is intended for use by congregations that are 
interested in spreading the gospel where forms of 
paganism still corrupt the spiritual practices of the ma- 
jority of the people. The facts that are conveyed by its 
paragraphs refer to conditions in parts of the world that 
are close to international disputes. These in the order 
of their occurrence are India, Liberia, Japan, China, and 
South America. The final section is a summary which 
we paraphrase—181 missionaries and 200 times that 
number of national workers, 2,000 congregations averag- 
ing one hundred members each. True most of them are 
in the midst of a bewildering number of people not yet 
converted to Christianity, and many doors remain to be 
unlocked. But the missions have gained the esteem of 
their neighbors, so that some forms of persecution have 
either lessened in intensity or they have completely 
disappeared. 

In accordance with the American conception of the 
authority of the Christian Church, our Lutheran mis- 
sions have as their goal the development of a community 
of believers that can be autonomous; that is, so far self- 
governing as to rate as a sister organization. There was 
the rejoicing that recognizes gaining an objective, when 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized 
in India in 1927. A year later the Lutheran Church in 
Japan was regularly constituted and the people who are 
its members “took over” such essentials of administra- 
tion as enabled it to be a community of believers in 
Japan and not a synod of the United Lutheran Church. 
This state of self-government has proven providential 
at a time when nationalism requires recognition. 


CLARIFICATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Amonc the transactions of the United Lutheran 
Church at its convention in Omaha, Nebraska, was the 
adoption of a three-article report from its Commission 
on Relations with Other Lutheran Bodies. 

It is our personal conviction that the decision thus 
reached, which has now become known as the Pittsburgh 
Declaration has basic significance for 1941 and for 
coming years. (For the benefit of the recent additions 
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to THE LuTHERAN’S family of readers, we state that this 
Declaration consisted of three articles, of which the first 
directs that all persons affiliated with societies or organ- 
izations “injurious to the Christian faith” should sever 
their connections therewith and be admonished to do so. 
The second article forbids “indiscriminate” Pulpit and 
Altar Fellowship with pastors of other denominations 
whereby doctrinal differences are ignored or virtually 
made matters of indifference. Finally a three-paragraph 
declaration relative to the integrity, authority, and 
source of Holy Scripture was submitted and accepted. 
It can be said to define Inspiration.) 

Our attitude as to the significance and future value of 
the acceptance of the Commission’s agreement arises 
from our conviction that the adoption of the three 
articles is distinctly a step forward. It brings to an 
end so far as the U. L. C. A. is concerned, the con- 
sideration of what has long been the subject of debate 
and division among Lutherans in America. Our com- 
mission from which the articles reached the Church for 
decisive action was continued, but it is our interpreta- 
tion of their instruction that in any future conferences 
with representatives of other Lutheran general bodies 
it is their duty to insist that relative to the items dealt 
with in the Pittsburgh Declaration the U. L. C. A. has 
now reached conclusions satisfactory to itself and writ- 
ten them into its records. 

The declaration thus credited to 1940 is a great ad- 
vantage because it clarifies convictions within the U. L. 
C. A. itself. The wording of the articles is neither am- 
biguous nor difficult to apply. The objective of the three 
singly and collectively is to frame and publish certain 
regulations. Thereby the Christian will not endanger 
his own trust in Jesus Christ, nor misguide a fellowman 
by connections with societies “injurious to the Christian 
faith,’ nor enter into such partnerships in the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments as will obscure their mean- 
ing and his valuation of the one revealed plan of sal- 
vation. 

The principle is a general one: it requires all associa- 
tions to be free from whatever may work injury to the 
Christian faith. Nothing less than such a principle dares 
be the standard of Lutheranism. On the other hand, it 
is not the genius of our system of doctrine to require 
abstention from participation in the social relationships 
of communities of men and women, if no harm to loyalty 
and consecration results therefrom. 

We deem the action of the Omaha convention of 
greater value because it places the responsibility for 
associations upon the individual. Obviously the properly 
instructed conscience will react to connections and forms 
of co-operation. If a church member cannot be trusted 
to discern aids and injuries, there is little room for ex- 
pectations of his value to the Kingdom of God. One 
thing the Christianity of America and Canada has done 
and can continue to do: namely, settle its own prob- 
lems by decisions rendered by representatives in con- 
vention assembled. We have no obligation to protect 
and preserve practices judged injurious on the basis of 
experiences in lands other than North America. 


IMPORTANT FOR PASTORS 
Pror. T. A. Kanronen is best known through his 
work as a member of the faculty of Hamma Divinity 
School of Wittenberg College and by his closely rea- 
soned contributions to the church press. As often hap- 
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pens with men in our schools his contacts with pastors 
and congregations are advisory and frequent, so as to 
yield forms of weakness and of strength which may 
escape the observation of the clergyman. 

The Bulletin of Wittenberg recently quoted Dr. 
Kantonen as follows: 


The Pastor’s Ten Duties 
I. Be a man of God. 


The pastoral personality is above all else a spir- 
itual personality, marked by personal devotion 
and loyalty to God and His Word. 


II. Have zeal according to knowledge. 


Keep fervent in the Spirit, avoiding the extremes 
of ranting fanaticism and lifeless pedantry and 
priestcraft. 


Ill. Be faithful. 


Be willing to work hard and to keep on working. 
Be business-like in planning your day’s work and 
in carrying out your plan. 


IV. Understand human nature. 


Remember that your business deals primarily 
not with impersonal creeds or programs, but with 
men and women and boys and girls. 


V. Be accessible. 


Cultivate the mutuality and the capacity for sym- 
pathy that will enable you to be a true father to 
your people. You must like people or your job 
will become unbearable. Be personal rather than 
parsonal. 


VI. Keep a clean conscience. 
The test of true spirituality is “what you are.” 
What are you when people are not looking? Can 
you say with Paul, “This one thing I do”? 


VII. Keep fit for work. 
Bodily values are instrumental and not intrinsic, 
but a man cannot do good work if he allows his 
tools to deteriorate. 

VIII. Cultivate good manners. 


It is not too much to exvect that the minister be 
also a gentleman. Genuine dignity, tact, refine- 
ment, and good taste do not grow of themselves. 
They are a slow deposit from years of sensible, 
disciplined and unselfish participation in life. 


IX. Co-operate. 


The Church is a fellowship and requires team- 
work of the highest order. There is no room in 
its leadership for the “lone-wolf’ or the “free 
lance.” 


X. Cultivate social responsibility. 


You are your brother’s keeper, and you cannot 
expect Christianity to flourish if the actual con- 
ditions under which men live are unchristian. 
Remember that the Kingdom of God knows no 
distinction between individual and society. Do not 
heed unauthorized “No trespassing” signs. Let 
the Word have free course to change all of life, 
systems as well as souls. 
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Christ’s Invitation 


Jesus Shows How His Invitation May Be Refused 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 14: 15-24. The Sunday School Lesson for January 19 


As GurEst in the chief Pharisee’s 
house. Jesus became the central figure 
because of His cure of the dropsical 
man, and His direct warning to other 
guests and to the host on the matter of 
unselfish conduct. His straight talk 
provoked an embarrassing silence. One 
guest could not stand silence; he said 
something about the blessedness of eat- 
ing bread in the Kingdom of God. Jesus 
took his words as a cue for further 
speaking. He gave His hearers the Par- 
able of the Great Supper. In it He em- 
phasized His own gracious invitation 
to many persons and showed how many 
of them refused the invitations but of- 
fered their excuses for not being pres- 
ent when they were expected. It is 
this kind of smug indifference that 
keeps people today from having the 
offered blessings of Christianity and 
the satisfaction of Christian life. 


“Come” 

Characteristic of Christ’s urgent ap- 
peal to people is this word, “Come.” 
Falling from His lips it has a vital 
meaning. He invites all to a great Sup- 
per, where spiritual food is amply pre- 
pared for spiritual sustenance. No 
questions need be asked about His 
ability to care for all who come. No 
hesitation is justifiable about accepting 
the invitation. Christ’s “Come” has 
back of it all His power, love, hos- 
pitality, companionship—in short, the 
whole eternal purpose and plan of 
God’s love. 

Jesus made this clear to the group 
in the Pharisee’s house by telling of “a 
certain man” who was rich enough and 


_ generous enough to prepare “a great © 


supper” and invite many. A general 
announcement had been made. At the 
proper time—“all things are now ready” 
—servants were sent to remind the in- 
vited people to come at once. There 
was nothing extraordinary about this 
plan. Jesus’ hearers knew of such pro- 
cedure. Yet, in this picture of normal 
life, Jesus made clear the offer of God 
to the Jews and, as we know the Gos- 
pel, to all the world. 


“Have Me Excused” 


These words struck home to Jesus’ 
audience. At least the Pharisees, who 
had refused Him as God’s Son, their 
Messiah, could not miss the keen-edged 
sarcasm of Jesus’ words. They had 
been making excuses for refusing Him. 
They knew what their attitude should 
be. They must have realized the flim- 


siness of their words against Jesus, 
calling Him a blasphemer, a glutton, a 
friend of sinners, a breaker of the Law. 
Yet they wanted to retain God’s favor. 
They pretended that their God was too 
gracious and loving to cut them off 
because they ignored Jesus. 

Jesus gave a few samples of futile 
excuses. These were based on the way 
of the times. Maybe Jesus chose such 
excuses as showed their folly and lack 
of weight. To buy a farm or ten oxen, 
or to get married—these excuses would 
not stand before the man making the 
great supper. Social obligation de- 
manded their presence. Did they have 
no more regard for his honor and stand- 
ing as a host than to ignore him for 
some selfish convenience? Did they not 
realize that their excuses were of no 
value? 

But wait. Before planning these ex- 
cuses for their disregard toward the 
man’s invitation, we should see our- 
selves in our response to Christ’s in- 
vitation. Do our excuses for negligence 
of what Christ offers us sound any bet- 
ter than these of the parable? Have we 
any surer hope of being excused when 
we put our selfish desires and plans 
ahead of Christ’s purposes for us? 
Maybe we have so conducted ourselves 
that there has been no occasion to make 
excuses. If so, we can say that this 
parable does not touch us. : 


“My House... Filled” 


Their excuses were reported but not 
accepted. There was just resentment 
by “the master of the house.” But “the 
great supper” was ready. Guests must 
be found. Those refusing the invita- 
tion were dropped. None of them was 
to taste of the supper. A social dis- 
grace was thrown over them. They had 
lost their only chance. 

This is a foregleam of the outcome of 
rejecting Christ and ignoring His of- 
fers. God’s preparation is complete. 
His invitations are out. We know what 
is expected of us, not as a social ob- 
ligation to God, but as a responsibility 
for our own highest privilege. God 6f- 
fers His best. It is all ours if we have 
faith to do His bidding. Let not any 
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man think he takes from God’s glory, 
or makes God’s plans fail by his own 


indifference. God finds others who are 


willing to be guests at His Supper. 


The parable shows the man’s deter- — 
mination to turn from those who 


ignored him and offer his supper to — 


those who least expected it. To those 
who felt themselves unworthy of a 
place in the man’s house came the in- 
vitation with urgency and persuasion. 
His house must be filled. His supper 
must be eaten. There was to be no 
vacancy. Jesus’ open door policy, based 
on, “God so loved the world,’ makes 
the invitation apply to all. 


SO YOU TEACH 
CHILDREN 


Have you ever asked yourself, “Why 
am I teaching?” Teaching takes time 


‘and energy. You spend time in study- 


ing your lesson which could be used 
for visiting, reading or attending a mo- 
tion picture. As a Christian teacher 
you are under obligation to be punctual 
and regular at the church school ses- 
sions. That is not always easy, espe- 
cially when your friend is getting an 
extra nap or riding through the coun- 
try in a car. 

Well, why are you teaching? 

If you are sincere, here is your major 
reason: You believe in Christianity. 
You believe that if this world is to be 
saved, the truths found in the life and 
death of Jesus must become realities in 
the experience of every child. 

So you teach children—but how? 

“Is the way I teach important?” you 
ask. Indeed it is. The method influences 
the result. 

As a Christian leader in the Sunday 
or weekday church school, or in The 
Children of the Church, you have a 
great aim. You want teaching methods 
that produce best learning results. 

Are you familiar with the method 
pamphlets prepared by the Parish and 
Church School Board for the teachers 
of children? These pamphlets will open 
the door to the road of better teaching 
and guide you along the way. They 
may be used in leadership education 
classes or for individual study. Here 
are the titles: 

Methods for the Leaders of Nursery 
Children, by Esther Huff Beamer. 
Methods for the Leaders of Beginner 
Children, by Sister Esther Bunge. 


Methods for the Leaders of Primary © 


Children, by Sister Bessie Engstrom. 
Methods for the Leaders of Junior Boys 
and Girls, by Mabel B. Fenner. 

These pamphlets may be procured 
from the United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia, Pa. Single copies, 
20 cents; four copies, 70 cents; one 
dozen copies, $1.80. M. E. L. 


January 8, 1941 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LIVING EPISTLES 
II Corinthians 3: 2, 3 


Ir we study the setting of the verses 
assigned with the topic we discover 
that Paul was meeting the charge that 
he was giving himself too much credit. 
Personally this probably did not mean 
much. He could take criticism for him- 
self. But this criticism implied that his 
message was being overrated. The gos- 
pel was power and might to him. It 
had made him over. He could not allow 
any criticism of the power of Christ. 
Therefore he offered credentials for his 
ministry. 

These credentials were the men and 
women who had accepted Christ 
through his preaching. “Ye are my 
epistles,” he said. Epistle means letter. 
We might paraphrase his claim by using 
the word certificate. “Ye are cer- 
tificates of my gospel.” No estimate of 
the value of Christianity can neglect 
the testimony of Christian character. 


Character 


The word character means engrav- 
ing. It is rightly applied to letters used 
in a language. The abc’s are characters. 
They present ideas, first of sounds, 
then, put together, of ideas. They are 
a means by which people communicate 
with each other. They pass thought 
from one person to another. 

Now we apply the word character to 
the qualities that distinguish one per- 
son from another. It is the evidence of 
what a man really is. His attitudes, his 
beliefs, his temperament; all these 
come out in character. There is a dif- 
ference between character and reputa- 
tion. Reputation is what people think 
we are; character is what we really are. 

What a striking figure for Paul to 
use. Christians are his character. They 
are also the character of Christ, or ex- 
press what Christ can do in producing 
character. It should give us some 
serious moments to realize that we are 
expressions, testimonies, certificates of 
the power of Christ to change human 
life. 

Tested by the Pattern 

Character should be tested by the 
perfect copy. It is quite easy for any- 
one to believe he is a good writer so 
long as he compares his writing with 
the average penmanship of his friends. 
Some of us think we are wretched 
writers until we receive some excep- 
tionally illegible letter. Then we be- 
come quite fond of our penmanship. 

Years ago we used a Spencerian 
copy book. There was a sentence of 


perfect penmanship at the top of the 
page. Then we wrote this over and 
over on the fifteen or twenty lines be- 
low. The teacher would say, as we 
worked down the page, “Look at the 
copy, don’t look at the line you just 
wrote.” We need to remember that the 
Master-Teacher is looking over our 
shoulders as we seek to copy the per- 
fection of His character. He must con- 
tinually remind us, too, “Look at Me, 
don’t look at your last effort, nor at the 
efforts of your neighbors.” 

The test of Christian character is not 
common practice in our communities, 
not public opinion, but Christ. This is 
the final test of character, Christ-like- 
ness. We must not be afraid to think 
of Christ as the divine Pattern for our 
lives. He is much more than that, but 
He is that. He lived to show us how 
to live. His attitudes, His love, His 
service, are ideals towards which we 
should be reaching. We need His help 
as well as His example. But His ex- 
ample should make us humble enough 
to seek His help. 

The ultimate of character, the kind 
of character that is fit for heaven, the 
kind of character that is essential to a 
perfect brotherhood of man, this is 
demonstrated in Christ. Let us not for- 
get that one of the most glorious pros- 
pects of heaven is, “We shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 


The Pattern Also Tested 


It is not fair—but human judgment 
is not always fair—that Christ should 
also be tested by Christian character. 
After all, what else is there by which 
the community can judge the power of 
Christianity? Paul recognized this and 
was willing to have his message tested 
by the characters of his converts. 

Against the background of paganism 
these new Christians were like lights 
on a dark night. They glowed with 
kindness, forgiveness, purity and the 
spirit of service. In a world that was 
pleasure-mad and power-mad, these 
Christians were living unselfishly for 
others. In a world of compromise these 
Christians were dying martyrs’ deaths 
as the price of sturdy obedience to their 
consciences. 

Pastors complain that their best ser- 
mons cannot overcome the inconsis- 
tencies of their members. Christ is being 
judged daily in our communities by our 
lives. We are the letters of Christ. The 
material is poor, the penmanship is 
shaky and blotted with carelessness; 
but those who will not read the printed 
pages of God’s perfect letter insist on 


reading our characters and forming 
their opinion of Him through what they 
see. What a responsibility we bear. 


The Evanégelists 


Evangel means good news. The evan- 
gelists are the tellers of good news. The 
call to evangelize is not limited to pas- 
tors and other full-time church work- 
ers. Every Christian is an evangelist. 
The life of every Christian is a letter 
through which men ought to be able to 
read the way of salvation. 

Personal evangelism is the appeal of 
person to person for Christ. How little 
of this is done by the average Christian. 
We lay our offerings on the plate on 
Sunday and seem to say to ourselves, 
“There, that pays my obligation to 
spread the good news. That will buy 
the services of others trained for the 
purpose who can be relied upon to take 
care of this part of my Christian duty.” 
The duty cannot be shifted so easily. 
The support of those who are specially 
prepared to evangelize is good and 
necessary. Gifts for that purpose, 
whether the evangelizing is done in the 
local parish, in the nation, or in far-off 
lands across the sea, are gifts to God 
and acceptable to Him. But they do 
not lessen the duty of each Christian 
to permit his own life to become a win- 
some means of evangelism. 

Each Christian should be an adver- 
tiser of Christ. The word advertise 
means to turn to. The advertisement 
is designed to turn buyers to the 
product on sale. The value of adver- 
tising is directly related to the amount 
of sales it secures. Faithful members 
of the church are the best advertise- 
ment of the church. Every act of church 
relationship becomes a part of the ad- 
vertising value of the member. For 
example, there is little use to ask men 
to come to church services, or to speak 
highly of the pastor’s sermons, if it is 
known that you are an irregular at- 
tendant yourself. Years ago in our first 
parish a faithful member with horse 
and four-seater drove seven miles,storm 
or shine, to church. His wagon was full 
of family and neighbors. More than 
one family living along the road testi- 
fied that the sight of his wagon-full 
changed their plans for the day and 
sent them, too, on the way to church. 
He did not need to say much about his 
love for his Lord and his church. He 
made a fourteen-mile demonstration 
every Sunday. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 19. 

Next, Luther League Missionary Day. 
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“BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND 
WORSHIP 
By Irwin G. Paulsen. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1940. Pages 199. 
Price, $1.75. 


This book may be appraised as a 
splendid effort to combine the contri- 
butions to worship of the liturgical 
churches (such as our own) with the 
aspirations and practices of the more 
informal branches of Protestantism. 
The volume will repay close study by 
all who are interested in the worship 
of any kind of group except the con- 
gregation at its regular service. 

After discussing worship and its 
functions, Dr. Paulsen devotes a chap- 
ter to the worship of the little child. 
This is followed by several chapters 
which deal thoughtfully with the con- 
tent of worship, the development of 
themes of worship, the correlation of 
worship with the day’s lessons, the 
structure of a service of worship, music 
in worship, the type of hymns to be 
sung, good surroundings, the manner of 
conducting worship, the coaching of 
leaders of worship, and the supervision 
of church school worship. 

Then follow two excellent discussions. 
The first urges that a special, portion 
of the church school hour, entirely sep- 
arate from the period of actual wor- 
ship, be devoted to training in worship. 
The other discussion concerns the re- 
lation of church school worship to the 
church service. In this matter the au- 
thor presents most capably the conten- 
tion that the ultimate object of church 
school worship is to lead to regular at- 
tendance at church and to deep appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the church’s 
service. The book then goes on to sup- 
ply a helpful discussion of the worship 
of youth and a suggestive presentation 
of the “art and practice of private 
worship.” 

In one of the appendixes, Dr. Paulsen 
supplies an extensive bibliography, ex- 
cellently classified under many service- 
able subheads. 

While our Lutheran churches ap- 
proach the whole matter of worship 
from a somewhat different point of 
view, this book offers us many chal- 
lenging and serviceable suggestions. 
For instance, the author raises the 
question as to whether our church 
school worship should not be a period 
of time definitely set aside as worship, 
and separated from the rest of the 
church school hour. Perhaps in many 
of our schools worship has become a 
convenient framework for the hour’s 
program rather than a period of definite 
communion with God. Another char- 
acteristic pleasing to a Lutheran is Dr. 


Paulsen’s uniform emphasis on fine 
standards of music, materials, and prac- 
tices. It is a good book. 

THEODORE K. FINCK. 


THE GLORY OF THE MANGER 


By Samuel Marinus Zwemer. Amer- 
ican Tract Society, New York, N. Y. 
1940. Pages 232. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a book by a seasoned, well- 
tried author with thirty-eight volumes 
to his credit! It has been selected as 
the prize book in the 1940 contest of 
the American Tract Society. Back of it, 
shining forth from its pages, there is 
the experience of a missionary and an 
evangelist preaching and pleading, “Be 
ye reconciled to God.” 

The sub-title, “Studies in the Incar- 
nation,” as well as the headings of sev- 
eral chapters, The Stumbling Block of 
the Manger, The Flight Into Egypt, The 
Second Advent, and the Glory of the 
Manger, indicate something of the na- 
ture of the material presented in this 
volume. Those who feel that somehow 
their preaching during Advent is lack- 
ing generally in force and freshness as 
well as those who have neglected to 
preach on the many phases of the In- 
carnation with the regularity that this 
theme deserves ought to turn to this 
book for stimulation and definite profit. 

BENJAMIN Lotz. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


By Dr. Earl L. Douglass. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pages 
370. Price, $1.50. 


This practical treatment of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons, carry- 
ing hints to teachers for a direct pres- 
entation of the truth, follows the well- 
established, high rating attained by 
preceding volumes of the series. The 
author’s understanding of the Scrip- 
tures gives background to his careful 
analysis and clear interpretation of the 
lessons. He stands by the Bible and 
forcefully tells its meaning. The out- 
lines conduct teacher and pupil through 
the essential, applicable truths out- 
standing in each lesson. The treatment 
is scholarly enough to appeal to ex- 
perts, and yet simple enough to satisfy 
the rank and file of readers and stu- 
dents of the Bible. Suggestions for 
personal thinking and class discussion, 
together with a section devoted to 
methods of teaching, add to the usable- 
ness of the book. D. Burt Smiru. 
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* To bring our Catalog of 
Church and School Sup- 
plies, published in the fall of 
1939 (Catalog No. 68), up- 
to-date, we are now offering 
for your convenience a 


SUPPLEMENT 
CATALOG 


which is to be used in con- 
junction with Catalog No. 
68 as a source of informa- 
tion on supplies-and litera- 


ture available through our 


agency. Upon receipt of 
Catalog No. 71, file it with 
your copy of Catalog No. 68 
so that in ordering you may 
note price changes, etc. 


The contents of the Sup- 
plement Catalog are grouped 
thus: 
New Materials and Services 
Our New and Recent Publications 


Price Changes and Corrections 
Index of All Items Listed 


A FEW ITEMS OF NOTE 
Revamped S. S. Weeklies 
(Quest and Pilot) 


Army and Navy Service 
Book 

Fluorescent Lamps 

Bargain Books 

Weekly Bulletins 

Duplicator Service 

Projection Equipment 

Methods Pamphlets 

New Jewelry 


Send for a copy of our 
SUPPLEMENT CATALOG 


Please send a copy of your Sup- 
plement Catalog to: 


Street 


City, State 


Tear out and send to Dept. CS, The 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 
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OPEN LETTERS 


PENSION INQUIRIES 
ANSWERED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

BEcausE of some letters which I have 
been receiving, I am led to believe that 
many of our ministers do not under- 
stand the action of the United Lutheran 
Church at Omaha relative to the Con- 
tributory Reserve Pension Plan. 

The Pension Board was instructed 
when five hundred ministers and their 
employing agencies had made applica- 
tion to enter the plan, that the new 
plan be put into operation and after 
that date no one be admitted to the 
present plan. The present plan will be 
continued for the pensioners who are 
now on its rolls. 

Every minister in active service who 
desires a pension at his retirement 
must become a member of the new plan 
and pay into it the amounts stipulated. 
If at his retirement he has not built up 
sufficient reserve to give him a min- 
imum pension of $300, the amount be- 
ing paid under the present plan, to his 
reserve will be added enough from the 
present plan to give him a minimum of 
$300 so that under the new plan no one 
will receive less than is being received 
by the pensioners of the present plan. 

Every active minister today must 
become a member of the new plan in 
order to qualify for a pension at his 
retirement. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry Honcss, Ex. Sec. 


GOSPEL AND EPISTLE 
LESSONS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In THE article appearing on page three 
of the December 4 issue of Tue Lu- 
THERAN the statement is made: “In 
Roman Catholic and in Lutheran 
churches the Gospel for the day (First 
Sunday in Advent) describes the pub- 
lic entry of Jesus into the city of Jeru- 
salem.” 

Not that it matters, but for the sake 
of accuracy, may I say that this state- 
ment is not correct? The Gospel for 
that Sunday in the Roman Catholic 
Church is not Matt. 21: 1-9 but Luke 
21: 25-36. This latter Scripture selec- 
tion is the Gospel for the Second Sun- 
day in Advent in the Lutheran Church. 
The story of the Triumphal Entry is 
the Gospel for the First Sunday in Ad- 
vent in the Episcopal Church as well 
as in the Lutheran Church, but not in 
the Roman Church. The common im- 
pression among Lutherans that the 
Lectionary of the Roman Catholic and 
of the Lutheran churches is the same, 


: 


is erroneous. A comparison of the les- 
sons chosen for the Advent season is 
revealing. 


First ADVENT 


Roman Lutheran 
Rom. 13: 11-14 Rom. 13: 11-14 
Luke 21: 25-36 Matt. 21: 1-9 


SEconpD ADVENT 


Rom. 15: 4-13 Rom. 15: 4-13 

Matt. 11: 2-10 Luke 21: 25-36 
THIRD ADVENT 

Phileas 427 €or, 471-5 

John 1: 19-28 Matt. 11: 2-10 
FourtH ADVENT 

I Cor. 4: 1-5 Phil. 4: 4-7 

Luke 3: 1-6 John 1: 19-28 


The history of our Lectionary is in- 
teresting. It can be traced with cer- 
tainty as far back as St. Jerome, the 
translator of the official Latin Bible. 
St. Jerome prepared a list of Scripture 
selections for the church year and 
called his work the “Comes.” It was 
adopted as the official Lectionary of 
the Roman Church by Damasus, Bishop 
of Rome 366-384. At this time the 
Bishop of Rome had jurisdiction only 
in the province of Rome. Other parts 
of the Western Church retained their 
earlier Lectionaries. 

There is no copy of Jerome’s “Comes” 
in existence today, but we have several 
later works which are direct descend- 
ants of it. One of these is a “Book of 
Homilies,” a collection of sermons on 
the Gospels for the day, collected be- 
tween 776 and 784 at the request of 
Charlemagne, king of the Franks. It 
was Charlemagne who Romanized the 
Gallican Church in his kingdom and 
replaced the Gallican Rite with the 
Roman Rite, including the Lectionary 
then in use in Rome (the “Comes” of 
Jerome). 

The Gospels used in the “Homilies” 
are in most cases also the Gospels of 
another work, known as the “Comes” 
of Pamelius, which appeared in the 
ninth century. This “Comes” of Pame- 
lius contains also a list of Epistles for 
the day. Since the Gospels agree with 
those in the “Homilies,” it may be con- 
cluded that the Epistles also were in 
use in Charlemagne’s time. 

The use of Charlemagne’s Lectionary 
was enforced by royal decree in all of 
the West Roman Empire, including 
Germany. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion it was still in use there, with only 
a few minor changes to accommodate 
the expanding Church Year. 

In the meantime the Lectionary of 
the Church of Rome gradually under- 
went a number of changes. These 
changes were not enforced in all parts 
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of the Western Church until the Coun- 
cil of Trent in 1545-1563. This was after 
the Reformation and the death of Lu- 
ther. Since then the Roman Lectionary 
has undergone numerous other changes 
by Papal decree, some as late as 1925. 

The Lutheran Church accepted the 
Charlemagne Lectionary then in use in 
Germany with only minor changes 
(e.g., the last Sunday after Epiphany 
and the final Sundays after Trinity). 
This Lectionary is still in use among 
us today. A comparison of the Roman 
and the Lutheran Lectionaries with 
Pamelius and the “Homilies” shows 
that in cases of disagreement it is al- 
most always the Lutheran selections 
which agree with the earlier ones and 
that it is the Roman selections which 
have been changed. 

The Gospel for the First Sunday in 
Advent in the “Homilies” of Charle- 
magne, and also in Pamelius, is the 
story of the Triumphal Entry, as used 
today in the Lutheran and Anglican 
churches. The Roman Catholic Church, 
sometime during the intervening cen- 
turies, changed its Gospels for the Ad- 
vent Season. Thus in its Lectionary, 
as also in many other things, the Lu- 
theran Church can lay claim to greater 
antiquity than can the Roman Church. 

Joun D, KEENER. 


THE WIND 
By Mrs. W. F. Rex, Trafford, Pa. 


WueErE do you come from, mystic sound? 
I cannot find you. Near the ground 

I trace your footstep, all around. 

For there behind you I can hear 

Your voice—quite near. 


Sometimes you murmur sweet and low; 
As thro’ the trees you gently blow; 

To rock the cradles hanging there; 
Helping mother birds to care, 

For tiny fledglings of the air. 


The flame upon the hearth you fan; 
The dying embers live again. 

When down the chimney-way you blew, 
I heard you weirdly say—“Woo-ooo!” 
You frighten little children, too. 


You whisper softly through the pines. 
I love your music; know your lines. 
The lovers’ trysting-place you know. 
You dry their tears and lull their fears 
As on—you go. 


From sail to sail you swiftly leap, 
While mariners their vigils keep. 
The waves you lash upon the shore; 
In wild confusion on you soar. 
Spent? Nevermore! 


Again I ask—Whence comest thou? 
Who made thee? Whither goest thou? 
Did God in heaven place you there 
To lash the waves and beat the air? 
O Mystic Sound—Where is thy lair? 
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CHRISTMAS IN CANADA 


Equipment Needed to Travel and to 
Fight Frost 


By Dr. E. A. Tappert, 39 East 35th St., 
New York 


CHRISTMAS in Canada this year did 
not have the carefree and joyful char- 
acter as in other years. Not only has 
the war a depressing influence on the 
minds of men, which puts a damper on 
all free expression of Christmas joy, but 
it has aggravated the economic situa- 
tion in such a way as to fill the hearts 
with fear and the homes with want. 
Western Canada is predominantly farm- 
ing country, and under the restricting 
influences of the war farmers are per- 
mitted to market only a small portion 
of their crops, barely enough to pay 
the cost of production and, perhaps, 
the taxes. While there is a sufficient 
supply of food in the homes, there is 
no money for the other necessaries of 
life, no money for clothing, no money 
for the Church. They are going the 
“hard way” of which we hear so much 
talk in our land. This makes it dif- 
ficult for pastors in missions as well as 
in the self-supporting churches—even 
more so for the latter. The whole sit- 
uation has brought a spirit of restless- 
ness, of irritation, a spirit which also 
has its effect on the churches. Even 
the best of pastors find it hard to get 
along with their people; they become 
discouraged and long for a change in 
environment, for a chance to make a 
new start. This accounts for a great 
many recent pastoral changes. 


Loss and Gain 


These are not always changes for the 
better, so far as the material side is 
concerned. In studying the doctrine of 
the divine call we have often wondered 
at a strange phenomenon, namely, that 
as a rule the Holy Spirit seems to call 
pastors to better places. This does not 
apply to our Canadian missions, at least 
not at present. We know a number of 
cases where pastors have accepted calls 
from parishes which offered them less 
than their previous charge, precious 
little as that was. This is what one 
pastor left: “During the last two years: 
Baptisms, 53; families joined, in E, 28, 
in B, 22; confirmations, 42; marriages, 
15; funerals, 6; communions, 381. The 
parsonage is in fine shape; I have re- 
modeled the whole house, inside and 
out, so that it now is one of the finest 
in the synod; there is a barn and a 
goodly supply of water. The Luther 
League and I built a beautiful little 
house on the cemetery; the Ladies’ Aid 
gave the cement, I gave the stove com- 
plete with pipes, and paint for the 
building. I planted 2,200 trees and 
shrubs around the parsonage and ceme- 
tery.” 


And here is what he gained: “My 
new field is more primitive than I ever 
imagined. But we like it here. Of 
course, there are many drawbacks. 
Things cost much more, especially gas. 
The roads are the worst I have ever 
seen. It rained for a few days, then it 
froze up, and that left the roads in an 
awful condition. Last Sunday, going to 
one of the preaching places, I took the 
wrong road and got stuck in a swamp. 
I damaged my car quite badly, but I 
got there on time. The field has a good 
future. The work could be far more 
successful, if a man had the proper 
means to drive from house to house 
and contact all the Lutheran people. I 
might add that during the last few 
weeks, since the roads are so bad, I 
managed to nearly wreck my old tires. 
It will take almost $100 to fix up my 
car again so that I may carry on the 
work successfully. 

“The parsonage is in bad shape, and 
it will take at least $100 to make it fit 
to live in. It is nothing more than four 
walls, with rough boards inside and 
outside, and no floor. Even the win- 
dows (from an old schoolhouse) were 
just stuck in, with cracks so big that 
you could stick your hand through. (It 
seems that the pioneer parsonage of the 
present has not much on the very first 
Lutheran parsonage in the Canadian 
West, built at Edenwald, Sask., by Pas- 
tor H. C. Schmieder, our first mission- 
ary, at an expense of $200.) It can be 
made into a nice little house with a 
bit of extra money. I have already 
spent quite a bit on the house, but I 
cannot do any more; I haven’t a penny 
left to spend.” 

Surely, in this case, and in a few 
more that we could mention, the Holy 
Spirit did not call the pastor to a bet- 
ter place. How this poor fellow will 
manage to get through the hard winter, 
with the icy blasts coming through the 
walls and floor, will be a problem. 
Think of it, dear reader, as you enjoy 
your warm home. Perhaps you can 
contribute some warmth to that lonely 
parsonage in the wilds of Northern 
Saskatchewan. 


Another Story 

Think also of another missionary in 
the same section, who is working 
against time to house himself before 
winter comes in earnest. He writes: 

“T must get the house finished so I 
can live in it. I had to move again, as 
the former place was rented. Now I 
occupy one room in a most dilapidated, 
abandoned farmhouse, which is so 
drafty that I am battling a constant 
cold, and I cannot possibly stay here 
long, for there is no barn, no water in 
the well, and one mile to the nearest 
farm. But I find that the higher prices 
for windows, doors, hardware and 
bricks for the chimney, and also floor- 
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ing leave me in a predicament, so I 
have nothing left to get the inside fixed 
up. I would be satisfied if I only had 
two rooms completed for the winter. 
For this I need ten test, which is the 
only thing that will insulate against the 
cold. I must therefore again ask you, 
whether you possibly could come to my 
rescue in the amount of $50 or so, but I 
am afraid you have no funds available 
at this time. (He is correct.) I have 
already put $65 of my own money into 
the house, and I would gladly sacrifice 
more if I could, for the house will cost 
$500 complete with outside siding, but 
I have the car payments on my hands, 
and cannot manage any more.” 

Moving around Christmas has its dif- 
ficulties. One pastor reports that it took 
him four days to make a distance 0% 
600 miles through snow and ice, in the 
course of which he once slipped into a 
ditch and at another time got stuck in 
a snowdrift. He writes his letter in 
pencil, because his inkwell was frozen 
up. Another had to cover a distance 
of only nineteen miles across the Sas- 
katchewan River, but the temperature 
had fallen to thirty degrees below, 
which made passage across the river 
impossible, and necessitated a detour 
of eighty-eight miles. In addition to 
the furniture the truck had to trans- 
port two horses and two cows. 


Unselfish Love 


A fine example of unselfish love was 
given recently in the Province of On- 
tario by Mr. Derbecker of Kitchener. 
Seeing so many unemployed Sieben- 
buerger Saxons on the streets, willing 
to work but unable to find a job, he 
hit upon a plan which promised to give 
permanent help. He owned a large farm 
at Paincourt, some fifty miles east of 
Windsor, Ontario, which he parceled 
out, built a cottage on each parcel, and 
there settled some thirty members of 
this thrifty race. However, that was 
not all. Realizing that man does not 
live by bread alone, he provided the 
necessary material, with which the 
members constructed a church. Though 
Mr. Derbecker is a member of the 
Evangelical Church, he felt that since 
“his” people were Lutherans, they 
should be served by their own faith. 
Thus the Mission Committee of the 
Canada Synod was approached, and in 
co-operation with the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions have made services every 
two weeks financially possible. Re- 
cently the chapel was dedicated. Pas- 
tor Kalbfleisch of the Mission Com- 
mittee, who has given liberally of his 
time and energy, preached the dedica- 
tion sermon. P. Otto Reble of Windsor, 
Ontario, is the pastor. Mr. Derbecker 
deserves all credit for thus supplying 
the spiritual needs of this Lutheran 
group with such an unselfish spirit. His 
example should be an incentive. 
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GROWTH ALONG ALL LINES 


Georgia and Alabama Churches Move 
Forward in Service 


By the Rey. G. H. C. Park 


Tue Georgia-Alabama Synod is one 
of the smallest synods in the United 
Lutheran Church, but it leads all the 
synods in per capita contributions to 
benevolences. It also had more of its 
young people, according to member- 
ship, in attendance upon the recent 
Youth Conferences than any other 
synod. The communion record is above 
the average, which shows that the 
members take their religion seriously 
and love to have fellowship with their 
Lord. The people from the north and 
west who are migrating southward are 
surprised to find only a few Lutheran 
churches scattered here and there, but 
they soon find that our Lutheranism is 
real and warmhearted. 


Improvement to Property 


The reports for the present year will 
show growth along all lines; the most 
noticeable is the enlargement and im- 
provement of the buildings of the con- 
gregations. The Church of the Re- 
deemer, Atlanta, John'L. Yost, D.D., 
pastor, continues to lead in its physical 
enlargement program. Only a year ago 
the size of its church lot in the heart 
of the city was doubled. The church 
_ now owns half a city block with street 
frontage on three sides. Just recently 
a beautiful two-story, brick, concrete 
and steel fireproof Parish and Church 
School building has been erected and 
dedicated free of indebtedness. It is 
named “The Schroeter Building,” in 
memory of John Henry Schroeter, the 
first child to be baptized in the Lu- 
theran Church in Atlanta. 


New parsonages have been built by~ 


St. Paul’s, Savannah, H. J. Black, D.D., 
pastor; St. Paul’s, Mobile, Ala., the Rev. 
Clyde G. Steele pastor; St. James, 
Brunswick, the Rev. John W. Mangum 
pastor; and by the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Atlanta, the Rev. J. Milton Frick 
pastor. The last three are mission con- 
gregations. 

Old Jerusalem (Ebenezer), the old 
Salzburger Church in Effingham 
County, the Rev. C. E. Seastrunk pas- 
tor, which was dedicated in 1769, has 
been extensively repaired and com- 
pletely renovated. Miller Chapel, Mar- 
low, the Rev. Thomas H. Weeks pas- 
tor; Christ, Cullman, Ala. the Rev. 
Cecil C. Helmly pastor; Christ, Bir- 
mingham, the Rev. G. H. C. Park pas- 
tor, have repaired or repainted their 
churches at considerable cost. 


St. James, Brunswick, celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion with special services. The Rev. 
C. A. Linn, Ph.D., of Savannah, deliy- 


ered the anniversary sermon at the 
morning service. The new parsonage 
was dedicated in the afternoon. Since 
the Rev. John W. Mangum became pas- 
tor of this church two years ago, it has 
made rapid progress. The baptized 
membership has increased 28 per cent, 
the confirmed and communing mem- 
bership over 40 per cent. Over 95 per 
cent of the confirmed members com- 
muned during the past twelve months. 
The congregation is well organized and 
two young men of the congregation are 
in college preparing for the gospel 
ministry. 


Leadership Training Courses 


A joint Reformation Service was held 
in Holy Trinity, Springfield, for the ten 
congregations of the three parishes in 
Effingham County. The Rev. C. E. 
Seastrunk preached the sermon and 
Pastors J. V. Addy and Thomas H. 
Weeks were the liturgists. Early in the 
New Year this same group of churches 
will unite in a Leadership Training 
School with four courses. 


Christ Church, Cullman, the Rev. 
Cecil C. Helmly pastor, has had a large 
increase in membership during the year 
and conducted two leadership training 
classes of the first series. 


The Oglethorpe Parish under the 
energetic leadership of its pastor, the 
Rev. John D. Zeigler, has shown un- 
usual growth during the year, Thirteen 
new members were received by adult 
baptism and four by confirmation. A 
Daily Vacation Bible School was well 
attended, a leadership training class 
was held, fourteen subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN were received, and the 
Women’s Missionary Societies and the 
Ladies’ Aid Societies of the different 
congregations have united into parish 
organizations. 


The Plains Parish likewise is taking 
on new life since its new pastor, the 
Rev. L. Clement Hahn and his capable 
wife, came upon the field. Under their 
direction a Reformation pageant, “The 
Romance of the Luther Bible,” was 
presented by the young people and a 
Thanksgiving pageant, “The Cross in 
the Midst of the Year,” was sponsored 
by the Women’s Missionary Society. 


St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, the 
Rev. H. J. Black, D.D., pastor, made an 
evangelistic visitation throughout the 
congregation on September 22. An en- 
listment blank was filled out in behalf 
of the various organizations of the 
church. Special attention was called to 
the Youth Meeting, Promotion Day in 
the Sunday school and the fall Com- 
munion. One definite result was the 
largest fall Communion on Sunday, 
October 6. The Women’s Missionary 
Society is trying an experiment of sell- 
ing supplies from our Publication 
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House in the Parish Building during 
the pre-Christmas season. 


Christ English Church, Birmingham, 
the Rev. G. H. C. Park pastor, has in- 
creased its Sunday school enrollment 
and attendance 24 per cent and its 
church membership has had a net in- 
crease of 17 per cent during the year. 
All the Communion services were 
record breakers in attendance. A lead- 
ership training’ class of the advanced 
series has been conducted, and twenty 
young people have completed the study 
of “Youth’s Faith in Action.” The pas- 
tor makes occasional visits to Thorsby, 
Ala., a distance of fifty miles, to min- 
ister to a small group of Lutherans. 


The Church of the Redeemer, 
Atlanta, the Rev. John L. Yost, D.D., 
pastor, has had one of its best years. 
The attendance at the church services 
has been on a new high level. The Sun- 
day school has shown a consistent in- 
crease. Eighty-four new members have 
been received into the church and the 
number of communicants has been on 
the increase. 


St. Luke’s, Thunderbolt, Savannah, 
the Rev. Alfred Shelley pastor, has a 
group of ladies visiting the members 
and visitors to the church services, a 
junior choir, a Children of the Church 
unit and the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety have recently sent a box to our 
Orphans’ Home. 


Pastor Retires 


The Rev. T. Shannon Brown, the old- 
est minister in the synod, who has 
served as pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Savannah, for more than 
thirteen years and in the ministry of 
our church for over fifty-eight years, 
has retired from active service but will 
continue to live in Savannah. The Rev. 
J. N. Slice of Elloree, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the call to succeed him as pastor 
of the Church of the Reformation. 


The Rev. Herman G. Fisher has re- 
signed as pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Macon, to become pastor ot 
St. Matthew’s Church, King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C. 


The Northern Conference of the 
synod with the Rev. Cecil C. Helmly of 
Cullman, president, met in Christ 
Church, Birmingham. Subjects dis- 
cussed were “Our Church’s Home and 
Social Mission Task,” “The Importance 
of the Holy Communion and What Pas- 
tors Can Do to Encourage the Recep- 
tion of It,” “Evangelism in the Local 
Church,” “Modern Methods of Church 
Publicity,” “Leadership Training,” “Lu- 
theran World Action” and “Our Youth 
Programs.” The newly elected officers 
are: the Rev. L. Clement Hahn, pres- 
ident, and the Rey. John D. Zeigler, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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MILWAUKEE ‘HIGHLIGHTS 


Rebuilding and Anniversaries in Wisconsin 
Churches Cause for Rejoicing 


By the Rev. A. G. Streich 


Jackson Park Church has reason to 
rejoice in its rebuilding program. De- 
cember 1 services were held in observ- 
ance of its completion, at which R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Niebling were guest speakers. The 
new edifice was packed to capacity in 
spite of the blocked streets due to a 
snowstorm the day previous. The mis- 
sion was organized in 1932 and fought 
its way bravely through the lean de- 
pression years. For two months the 
members of the congregation con- 
tributed their spare time in labor on 
the building and in painting it; they 
also partly refurnished the interior. 
The entire cost exceeded $700, all of 
which was paid through contributions 
from the members at the time they 
were ready for rededication services. 
The Rev. Charles F. Burmeister has 
been pastor of this congregation since 
September 1938, and under his leader- 
ship there has been steady progress. 
Both pastor and congregation are to be 
heartily commended. 


Redeemer Church, Hartford, Wis., 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
December 8. The congregation was 
founded by a group of people who have 
through all these years maintained their 
faithfulness and loyalty to the Church. 
The president of synod in commenting 
on the anniversary said, “This con- 
gregation has become a real force in 
the synod and in the Kingdom.” The 
morning services were conducted by 
Pastor W. M. Stuhr. In the evening 
the Rev. William Niebling, president 
of the Wisconsin Conference, preached 
the sermon. Greetings were extended 
in person by the Rev. A. G. Streich, a 
former pastor of the congregation. 

January 19 the anniversary services 
of the Sunday school will be held with 
a former pastor, the Rev. Clarence 
Lund, as the speaker. Mr. Stuhr has 
been pastor of Redeemer since August 
1939 and is leading the congregation 
steadily forward. A parsonage was re- 
cently purchased by the congregation. 


A. A. Zinck, D.D., pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee, has undergone a 
siege of inactivity due to a carbuncle 
on his neck. It was necessary for him 
to be confined to the hospital during 
the month of November, but at this 
writing we are happy to state that he 
is well on the way to complete recovery 


and intends to occupy the pulpit during 
the Christmas holidays. 


The Rev. Harold Gruhn was the 
recipient of an excellent tribute when 
a call was extended him by Redeemer 


Church (South Side), Milwaukee. He 
is replacing his father, the Rev. August 
Gruhn, who, due to ill health, was com- 
pelled to resign a short time ago. Mr. 
Gruhn was installed in his new parish 
October 27 by R. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
president of the Synod of the North- 
west, delivering the charge to the con- 
gregation and the Rev. William Nieb- 
ling, president of Conference, deliver- 
ing the charge to the pastor. There are 
also two younger brothers of the newly 
installed pastor who are in the min- 
istry. The Rey. August Gruhn, Jr., as- 
sistant pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Victor Gruhn, 
who has just accepted a call to be as- 
sistant to the Rev. W. Carl Satre, at 
North Austin, Ill. Victor will be or- 
dained in Minneapolis, where he has 
been engaged in Central Lutheran 
Church activities since his graduation. 


Golgotha Church celebrated its thir- 
tieth anniversary the week of Ncvem- 
ber 17, with appropriate services 
throughout the week. This congrega- 
tion existed as an independent group 
since its organization in 1910. It be- 
came affiliated with the Synod of the 
Northwest May 5, 1936, under the lead- 
ership of the Rey. Gottfried Kempf, 
who had become the pastor May 13, 
1934. Dr. J. P. Koehler was the speaker 
at the congregational banquet Novem- 
ber 19. The Rev. William Niebling, 
president of the Wisconsin Conference, 
was the guest speaker at a service 
Wednesday evening. A fitting close to 
the festivities were the services on Sun- 
day, November 24, with the celebration 
of Holy Communion conducted by the 
pastor. We are happy to note the prog- 
ress made by the congregation under 
the leadership of Pastor Kempf. 


“THAT THE WORLD MAY 
KNOW” 


(Continued from page 10) 


churches. The actions of the Council 
are in no way binding, save in their 
Christian influence.” 

Bishop F. W. Sterrett of Bethlehem 
in his reply said: “Some have held that 
the Episcopal Church was not very 
rapid in joining the Federal Council. 
That was due in part, I think, to the 
fact that for a time we were a little 
scared of each other. We all have our 
differences in emphasis—we wouldn’t 
be worth our salt if we didn’t. But we 
feel now that which binds us together 
is infinitely stronger than that which 
separates us.” 

“Let us affirm our deep spiritual fel- 
lowship with all people everywhere 
who love the truth that makes men 
free.” 

“We are united in repentance as we 
look to the past. We are united in 
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anguish as we look upon the present 
and near future. But we are also united 
in hope as we look beyond.” 

Affectionate greetings were sent to — 
brothers in Christ all over the world. 
The message said in part: “However 
deep the cleavages that divide men, our 
fellowship in Christ remains unbroken 
through all change. We have not ex- 
perienced the darkness of the night 
which has fallen upon many of you; 
and we cannot therefore fully compre- 
hend the depth of your anguish. We 
solemnly pledge to you our holy fel- 
lowship of prayer.” 


Dr. Moody's Appointment 

The United States Government will 
deal with the Federal Council as the ~ 
representative of all Protestant 
churches and not with the churches 
separately, in regard to army and navy 
chaplains. Dr. Moody is serving as the 
liaison-official at Washington, minister- 
ing to the men who enter training. The 
Roman Catholic Church has a similar 
official working with Catholic chaplains, 
Bishop John Francis O’Hara. Dr. Paul 
Dwight Moody, president of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, has been re- 
leased by his college for this service for 
a year. It is estimated that there will 
be 1,000 chaplains in the training camps 
and in the army and navy within the 
next year. 

A resolution was passed calling upon 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy 
to “Take such actions as will secure 
the fullest possible moral and health 
protection for men in the new army.” 

A conference is to be called consist- 
ing of the Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains and representatives of 
other agencies to study the whole prob- 
lem of the responsibility of the Church 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of 
those communities adjacent to all train- 
ing areas involved in the National De- 
fense Program, and to devise meas- 
ures whereby the churches may 
unitedly fulfill that responsibility. 


Co-ordinated Relief 

Dr. Leslie Bates Moss has been ap- 
pointed full-time director of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relief Appeals. 

“Since the spring of 1940, the Amer- 
ican office of the Central Bureau has 
been co-ordinated with the Federal 
Council’s Committee on Foreign Relief 
Appeals in the churches and its ap- 
proach to the denominational relief 
committees set up to meet the present 
international emergency has been 
largely through that committee. In 
common with other relief organizations 
working in the international field, the 
bureau has found the need for its min- 
istrations enormously increased while 
the areas in which unrestricted opera- 
tions are possible have been narrowing 
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down. It must be emphatically stated, 
however, that even under these limita- 
tions the funds required even to alle- 
viate the prevailing distress are likely 
to transcend our best efforts to secure.” 
“Dr. A. L. Warnshuis presented the 
story of the orphaned missions, now 
numbering some 116—German, Danish, 
Belgian and French. He was able to 
say that because of help from the 
churches and their spirit of co-opera- 
tion, up to now every call for help has 
been answered at least in part, and all 
of these missions have been main- 
tained.” 


State of the Church 

An important paper was read at the 
banquet of the meeting of the Federal 
Council, prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by the president of the Coun- 
cil. It was read in a most effective 
manner by Dr. Georgia Harkness, pro- 
fessor of applied theology at the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, II. 
She concluded in these words: “We 
move forward into the next biennium 
not knowing whither we go. We go in 
uncertainty but not in darkness. We 
go in soberness but not in defeat and 
not in despair. We are not alone.” 

Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, was elected pres- 
ident to serve for the next two years. 
He is one of the outstanding religious 
educators in America. He is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College, class of 
1900, and studied for two years at the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary and 
then went to Yale University graduat- 
ing in the class of 1905. He entered the 
ministry of the Congregational Church 
in 1916. 

The representative committee of the 
United Lutheran Church, appointed by 
President Dr. F. H. Knubel, sitting as 
friendly consultative members, were 
Dr. George Drach, chairman; Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher and Dr. Zenan M. Corbe. 


NEW PROJECTS : PLANNED 
(Continued from page 9) 


Attention was given to the various 
periodicals for which the Board is re- 
sponsible. Appreciation was expressed 
to the Board of Publication for its co- 
operation in improving Quest and the 
Pilot, formerly known as Lutheran 
Young Folks and Lutheran Boys and 
Girls. Plans were laid for the further 
improvement of these periodicals as 
well as The Parish School magazine. 

A beginning was also made in plan- 
ning for a thorough-going revision of 
The Christian Life Course. A task so 
extensive as the complete revision of 
all the graded literature of the Sunday 
school naturally will take considerable 
time, and the Church should not expect 
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the revised materials at too early a 
date. Nevertheless it is of special in- 
terest to our congregations to know that 
a revision is being undertaken and that 
in due time an improved series of Sun- 
day school literature will be at the dis- 
posal of our church schools. 

Plans for Parish Education Month, 
September 1941, were approved. The 
slogan of the month will be, “Increase 
and Improve.” The aim of Parish Edu- 
cation Month this coming year will be 
to help congregations carry on those 
projects which will increase the scope 
and improve the quality of their edu- 
cational work. Projects which will be 
suggested to our congregations will 
include: 

1. Increase enrollment and improve 
regular attendance. 

2. Increase time and improve leader- 
ship. 

3. Increase home co-operation and im- 
prove parent-child relationships. 

4, Increase personal participation and 
improve Christian life. 


Standing Committees 

Before adjournment President 
Schaeffer appointed the following 
standing committees for the year: 

Executive Committee: William C. 
Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., Carl C. Rasmussen, 
D.D., Amos J. Traver, D.D., R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D. 

Field Work: R. Homer Anderson, 
D.D., the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, Mr. 
Charles A. Scheuringer. 

Literature Committee: Amos J. 
Traver, D.D., the Rev. Paul R. Clouser, 
the Rev. Paul H. Heisey, Ph.D., Mrs. 
Virgil B. Sease, Litt.D., the Rev. Ernest 
J. Hoh. 

Finance Committee: Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, D.D., Dean W. E. Tilberg. 


TOLEDO BLADES 


Catholics and Lutherans Add to 
Property for Worship 
By Frank E. Strobel, D.D. 


Holy Rosary Cathedral was ded- 
icated by the dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church in October. The 
cathedral is spoken of as the most mag- 
nificent structure in Ohio for religious 
worship. No public announcement was 
made of its cost, but it is estimated that 
more than three million dollars have 
been expended in its erection. The or- 
ganization is seeking a donor among 
Romanists or Protestants to erect a 
chime tower. 


Epiphany Lutheran Congregation 
dedicated its excellent little building 
costing approximately $25,000 October 
27. The wide difference in cost of these 
two buildings is not an indication of 
the amount of good that may be done 
by either congregation. 
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Glenwood Church celebrated its for- 
tieth anniversary November 27 with 
appropriate services and with an every 
member visitation. Indications of the 
first day were that the coming year 
would be a successful one. Dr. Alvin 
E. Bell is pastor of this congregation. 


Augsburg Church recently purchased 
and dedicated a residence adjoining 
the church as an office and parish 
house. On the day of dedication a re- 
ligious education director was installed. 
Thus Augsburg has become the first 
United Lutheran Church in the city to 
employ a full-time lay worker.. Glen- 
wood is the other congregation with a 
full-time worker in the person of 
Sister Alma Boarts, a deaconess. 


The Sunday School and Church 
Workers’ Institute conducted by the 
United Lutheran churches this year in 
Glenwood Church came to a close De- 
cember 8 with a special service. The 
total enrollment was over 130 and the 
average attendance well over 100. 


The Rev. H. F. Hamburger resigned 


‘the McClure-Malinta Parish October 


15 and accepted the call of the mission 
congregation at Temperance, Mich. The 
outlook of this Michigan congregation 
only a few miles from the Toledo City 
limits is bright. 


The Rev. H. Veler formerly of Lorain, 
Ohio, accepted the call of the Stony 
Ridge congregation and took charge 
November 1. Stony Ridge is one of the 
large rural congregations in northern 
Ohio. It makes large contributions for 
general church work through the 
Synod of Ohio, yet is an independent 
congregation. 


Hope Congregation, which laid the 
cornerstone for their new house of 
worship early in September is expec- 
tantly awaiting the word of the con- 
tractor that the building is ready for 
occupation. This church is located in 
the heart of a fine residential section 
close to Toledo University. It is located 
at a prominent corner and in architec- 
ture is in keeping with the residence 
area. It is one of the United Lutheran 
churches to have modern equipment 
for Sunday school and educational 
work. 


Wichita, Kan. In St. Paul’s Church, 
Dr. E. E. Stauffer pastor, and the Rev. 
A. E. Havekost, assistant pastor, Dr. 
Oliver D. Baltzly gave a series of lec- 
tures covering Sunday and Wednesday 
evenings from November 3 to Decem- 
ber 15—in all, thirteen discourses. 

Dr. Baltzly’s lectures are develop- 
ments from his skill as a catechist. He 
was for many years pastor of Kountze 
Memorial Church in Omaha, Nebr., of 
which he is now pastor emeritus. 
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SERVICE REWARDED 


Gettysburg Professors Retire; West Penn 
Churches Report Activity 


By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Hanover, Pa. 


Dr. Charles F. Sanders, professor of 
philosophy at Gettysburg College, will 
retire from active service June 1941 
after many years as one of the out- 
standing teachers in his field. We who 
have been his students remember him 
with glowing devotion for his untiring 
interest in our development. Many 
times we sat in extra classes for which 
Dr. Sanders did not need to give time, 
but for the welfare he was always of- 
fering his students. Dr. Sanders was 
born at Mifflinburg. He graduated from 
Gettysburg College and Seminary, at- 
tended Leipsic University and Lafayette 
College. He was ordained by the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, and served two pastor- 
ates: Avonmore, Pa., and Blairsville, 
Pa., where he taught in the Blairsville 
College for Women. In 1906 he came 
to Gettysburg College. He is the trans- 
lator of a number of German books, and 
also the author of several books in the 
field of philosophy. 


Another professor of Gettysburg Col- 
lege to retire June 1941 is Dr. C. H. 
Huber, headmaster of Gettysburg 
Academy since 1896, and connected 
with the Academy since 1893, until its 
closing to make way for the women’s 
division of the college expansion pro- 
gram a few years ago. Dr. Huber thus 
has a long record with the Gettysburg 
institutions in the field of education. He 
is a graduate of the college and sem- 
inary and was ordained by the West 
Penn Synod. Those of us who attended 
the Academy remember Dr. Huber 
with respect, and of course we shall 
always remember the Latin classes, and 
his kindly dealing with the various 
problems that confront a headmaster. 

May these two faithful servants of 
the Church live to enjoy 
years of retirement. 


A Thriving Rural 
Church 

At a cost of nearly 
$11,000, St. James Church, 
Brogueville, Pa., the Rev. 
Walter E. Waybright pas- 
tor, remodeled the church 
building. All the cost has 
been provided for by this 
thriving rural congrega- 
tion. Dedication services 
were held December 1, 
3 and 5 with the pastor 
in charge. An elaborate 
program was issued. 
Guest speakers included 
Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, 
Gettysburg College; 
David S. Martin, D.D., 


president of the York County Lutheran 
Ministerial Association; the Rev. Gerald 
G. Neely, York; Charles F. Sanders, 
D.D., Gettysburg College; M. R. Ham- 
sher, D.D., president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod; and the Rev. A. C. 
Curran, a son of St. James, now pastor 
at Bittinger, Md. 

St. James now has one of the finest 
rural buildings in the western part of 
the state. The congregation was or- 
ganized January 18, 1878, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Peter Warner, 
pastor of the Dallastown Charge. Mr. 
Waybright became pastor April 1, 1932. 
Since then the congregation has grown 
to a baptized membership of 287, con- 
firmed 228, communing 168. 

Of outstanding interest is the fact 
that St. James is the home church of 
the Curran family: A. C., now pastor 
at Bittinger’s, Md., and the Rev. J. 
Daniel, who served as missionary to 
Liberia for twenty years until his un- 
timely death by drowning in the St. 
Paul River, Liberia. The third son to 
enter the ministry from St. James is 
also a Curran, the Rev. George J., now 
pastor in Freeport, Ill. 

The congregation for years has paid 
its full apportionment and made gen- 
erous offerings to special appeals of the 
church and community. Pastor and Mrs. 
Waybright are both natives of Adams 
County, a county which has contributed 
more leaders for the Lutheran Church 
than any other county of equal size in 
the Keystone State. 


With the Pastors 

The Rev. Kenneth D. James was in- 
stalled pastor of St. John’s, Littlestown, 
December 8, by the president of synod, 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D., and the Rev. 
Clair James of Milton, Pa., a brother 
of the pastor. Mr. James becomes the 
second pastor of St. John’s since the 
congregation has become a single self- 
sustaining church. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, BROGUEVILLE, PA. 
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The Rev. R. R. Gresh, pastor of St. 
Peter’s, York, and president of the West 
Penn Conference, has resigned to be- 
come pastor of St. James’ Church, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Mr. Gresh is a fine 
preacher and a good pastor, and this is 
a worthy promotion. Mrs. Gresh is 
president of the Conference Missionary 
Society. 


The Rev. Ralph W. Lind, pastor of 
Advent Church, York, reports that 
$2,229 was raised as a cornerstone fund 
before the laying of the stone, Novem- 
ber 17. The names of all donors to this 
fund were placed in the cornerstone. 


Dr. John Aberly, retired president of 
Gettysburg Seminary, has transferred 
his synodical membership from the 
Pittsburgh Synod to the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. We welcome this dis- 
tinguished missionary and statesman of 
the Christian faith into the West Penn 
Conference. 


The next session of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held in York 
May 19-22. This has been the decision 
reached by the Executive Board of the 
synod, and will make a central meeting 
place for the 1941 convention. The syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Convention 
for 1941 also meets in York in May, and 
the West Penn Conference meets in St. 
Paul’s, Spring Grove, Pa., the Rev. 
Ralph C. Robinson pastor. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
HONORED 


Mr. John E,. Adolph, Sr., completed 
twenty-five years as superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, Baltimore, Md., of 
which the Rev. J. Frank Fife is pastor. 
The address at the service on the morn- 
ing of December 8 was delivered by 
William A. Wade, D.D., of the Dea- 
coness Motherhouse in 
Baltimore, formerly pas- 
tor of this congregation. 
In recognition of these 
years of faithful service 
a wallet containing $25 
was presented to Mr. 
Adolph and a prayer book 
from Pastor Fife. 

This school from the 
beginning has been mis- 
sionary-minded, and has 
had a staff of workers 
who have given unstint- 
ingly of their talents for 
the upbuilding of the 
school. The school was 
organized in 1911 with 57 
scholars and _ teachers, 
but has grown steadily 
and today numbers 470 
scholars. 
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Among Our Students 


L. S. A. A. IN SOUTHEAST 


The Southeastern Region of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America 
held its seventeenth annual conference 
November 29-December 1, at St. John’s 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. The theme 
was “Thy Kingdom Come.” 

The Rev. Arthur M. Huffman, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was the conference 
speaker; Dr. P. D. Brown, Salisbury, 
N. C., and the Rev. H. A. Schroder, 
Durham, N. C., gave inspirational ad- 
dresses. Five students of the Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., conducted 
the devotional periods and developed 
the topic, “The Kingdom of God Comes 
Through the Right Use of the Liturgy.” 
The discussion group leaders were the 
Rev. W. E. Eisenberg, Salem, Va.; the 
Rev. John Schmidt, Southern Sem- 
inary; the Rev. C. E. Norman, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Prof. H. C. Ahalt, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, Board of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. R. A. Good- 
man, Newberry College, Newberry, 
S. C. The Rev. Ernest Misenheimer, 
assistant pastor at St. John’s, Salisbury, 
assisted with the Communion. 

Conrad B. Park, Newberry College, 
regional president, presided at all ses- 
sions. The hosts were the members of 
St. John’s Luther League, including 
Catawba College students. 

The L. S. A. A. mission abiseiives 
namely, Lutheran World Action, the 
India Scholarship, and Student Refugee 
Work, were especially emphasized. The 
mission play, “In Times Like These,” 
was presented by students from Lenoir 
Rhyne College and Newberry College 
Saturday evening. Two offerings were 
received for the India Scholarship. _ 

The eighty-eight registered delegates 
came from the following nineteen col- 
leges and universities in four states: 
Marion, Roanoke, and V. P. I. of Vir- 
ginia; University of Tennessee and 
Maryville College of Tennessee; Lenoir 
Rhyne, Appalachian Teachers, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, State College, 
Woman’s College, Catawba, Duke, Wake 
Forest, and St. Mary’s of North Caro- 
lina; Newberry, Winthrop, Southern 
Seminary, Clemson, and Wofford of 
South Carolina. 

The new officers are: President, 
Winifred Losse, Winthrop College, Bock 
Hill, S. C.; vice-president, Joe Kil- 
lepey. Seearskcn College, Salem, Va.; 
secretary, Jean Peery, Marion Junior 
College, Marion, Va.; treasurer, Roy 
Richardson, Wofford College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. The regional advisers are 
Dr. R. A. Goodman, Newberry Col- 
lege; Prof. H. C. Ahalt, V. P. L; the 
Rev. C. E. Norman, Raleigh, N. C.; and 
Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, Southern Seminary. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE ninth annual Lutheran Student 
Conference of the Philadelphia Area of 
the Lutheran Student Association of 
America met in the Christian Associa- 
tion Building at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Saturday, December 7. Stu- 
dents from Drexel, Temple, West 
Chester State Teachers’ College, Mt. 
Airy Theological Seminary, University 
of Pennsylvania, and the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work were in attend- 
ance. The conference theme was, 
“Christianity, a Convenience or a Con- 
viction?” 

After the devotional service at 10.45 
A. M., the opening address was given 
by the Rev. F. E. Reinartz, promotional 
secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Mr. Reinartz was 
on the program by the specific request 
of the students who heard him in the 
1939 conference, and his presentation 
stirred thinking very deeply. 

Following the luncheon, four sem- 
inar groups convened. Dr. Robert 
Hershey of St. John’s Choir, Ambler, 
Pa., led the first group on, “Christianity 
in World Politics.” Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch, executive secretary: of the Board 
of Social Missions in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, was the 
leader of the second, the theme of 
which was, “Christianity Among the 
Underprivileged.” Dr. Charles D. 
Spotts, professor of education, Franklin 
and Marshall College, led the third 
group on, “Christianity on the Campus,” 
and Dr. C. P. Harry, secretary of the 
Board of Education, led the fourth 
group on, “Christianity in the Church.” 
These seminar groups continued for two 
hours each and ran simultaneously. 

Cookie Hour at four o’clock was thor- 
oughly enjoyed and gave everyone an 
opportunity to chat with everyone else. 
Mr. Reinartz conducted a panel discus- 
sion in which reports of the four sem- 
inar groups were brought to the entire 
conference. This was followed by 
motion pictures of the 1940 Ashram at 
Estes Park. 

After the dinner hour, our Lutheran 
campus pastor in Philadelphia, Dr. 
R. H. Gearhart, spoke on the theme, 
“Toward Convictions at Work.” 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


News of St. Paul’s, Durham, N. C., 
includes news of the campuses of Duke 
University and the University of North 
Carolina, respectively. The three Lu- 
theran groups are closely interwoven. 
First, the pastor of St. Paul’s, the Rev. 
Henry A. Schroder, serves as student 
pastor to the Lutheran groups on both 
campuses. Second, St. Paul’s has mem- 
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bers attending both institutions. Third, 
the congregation manifests interest in 
the two student groups, and that inter- 
est is reciprocated. 

St. Paul’s has been forging ahead, 
making steady, healthy progress in 
membership and attendance. The grow- 
ing stability of the congregation during 
recent years is attested by the fact that 
the number of home owners within this 
mission congregation has increased from 
five to twenty, most of the increase 
being within the past five years. Par- 
ticularly pleasing has been the increase 
in attendance at Sunday school. The 
records show that for the first eleven 
months of 1940 the increase in attend- 
ance over a corresponding period in 
1939 has been 20 per cent. 

At Duke University there are 126 
Lutheran students from fourteen states. 
The four largest state representations 
are Pennsylvania 38, New York 24, 
North Carolina 18, and Ohio 13. The 
Duke Lutheran Student Association 
meets on the campus every Sunday 
evening. Officers are: President, Norris 
Crigler, Charlotte, N. C.; vice-pres- 
ident, Jean Sturtevant, Erie, Pa.; sec- 
retary, Betty Becker, Washington, 
D. C.; and treasurer, William Dunn, 
New York. 

At Carolina, or the University of 
North Carolina, there are seventy-six 
Lutheran students from fourteen states. 
The four largest state representations 
are: North Carolina, 51; New York, 5; 
West Virginia, 4; and Virginia, 3. This 
group meets every Sunday afternoon, 
using “The Service.” Officers are: 
President, Hal Kohn, Newberry, S. C.; 
vice-president, Vincent Arey, Gold Hill, 
N. C.; secretary, William Beery, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; and treasurer, Clifford 
Barringer, Conover, N. C. 

St. Paul’s, Duke, and Carolina were 
happy to have as a guest recently Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, secretary of the U. L. 
C, A. Board of Education. Dr. Markley 
spent a busy week-end, speaking at the 
church, on both campuses, and also 
spending an evening with the officers 
of the two student groups at the St. 
Paul’s parsonage. 

Henry A. SCHRODER. 


STUDENT PASTOR FOR CHICAGO 
AREA 


REPRESENTATIVES of approximately 
sixty Lutheran churches, with a com- 
bined membership of over 80,000, met 
in Bond Chapel, University of Chi- 
cago, Sunday, December 1, to install 
the Rev. George Aigner, Lutheran stu- 
dent pastor in the Chicago area, as their 
representative for contacting and con- 
serving the church loyalties of some 
five or six thousand Lutheran students 
in the two hundred institutions of 
higher education and professional train- 
ing in the city and its environs. 

Pastor Aigner is a graduate of Wit- 
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tenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, and comes to 
his present work from a successful pas- 
torate in Terre Haute; Ind., where he 
organized the first interdenominational 
statewide Christian Student Confer- 
ence. 

The installation was performed by 
Dr. Armin George Weng, president of 
the Illinois Synod, in co-operation with 
Dr. Oscar Benson, pastor of Salem 
Church, and president of the Lllinois 
Conference of the Augustana Synod, 
representing the United Lutheran, Nor- 
wegian, Augustana (Swedish), Amer- 
ican and Danish Lutheran churches 
both locally and in their national syn- 
odical co-operation in student work. 

Pastor Aigner has taken up residence 
at 5634 N. Winthrop Avenue, and has 
offices in connection with the campus 
religious councils both at Northwestern 
University and University of Chicago. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 

WacNER COLLEGE learned of a new 
type of birthday gift when an unnamed 
donor presented the college with a 
check for $100 in honor of her mother’s 
birthday. The check is to be applied 
to the accounts of two students at this 
institution of our Church. Plans for a 
new $100,000 Science Building have 
been drawn, and tentative approval has 
been given to the sketches. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 

On Ocean Highway—VU. S. Route 17. 

SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


“It Nearly Silences Competition” 
—Christian Advocate 
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A NEW VENTURE 


Churches of Springfield, Ohio, Organize 
Course in Choral Singing 


The Lutheran School of Religion of 
Springfield and Clark County, Ohio, 
concluded its annual courses in leader- 
ship training the first week in Decem- 
ber. The enrollment in the credit 
courses this year was fifty-five, and 
represented almost all the churches of 
the area. Pastors of Springfield 
churches, and members of the faculty 
of Wittenberg College, served as in- 
structors. Six credit courses were pro- 
vided. 

The Rev. Harold R. Albert, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, was dean of the 
school, and the Rev. Paul J. Erney, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, was secretary. 
The sessions were held at First Church, 
of which E. Clyde Xander, D.D., ‘is 
pastor. 

The school is conducted annually un- 
der the auspices of the Lutheran Pas- 
tors’ Association, of which the Rev. 
John M. Recher, pastor of Fifth Church, 
is president. 

One of the non-credit courses this 
year has already begun to manifest 
marked credits. A course was provided 
in choral singing, under the instruction 
of Prof. Silas H. Boyd, director of the 
Wittenberg School of Music. The re- 
sult of his non-credit course was the 
tentative organization of an a cappella 
choir for participating in the Refor- 
mation Festival at First Church on 
the evening of October 27. The oc- 
casion was marked by a capacity at- 
tendance and by a highly appropriate 
sermon by the Rev. William C. Zim- 
mann, pastor of First Church, Dayton, 
Ohio. The music by the choir on this 
oceasion created an enthusiastic inter- 
est on the part of members of Spring- 
field churches in the continuance of the 
tentative organization. Responding to 
the demand for a second appearance, 
preparations were made by the choir 
for a concert of sacred music in Decem- 
ber, to initiate the observance of Christ- 
mas in the Springfield churches. 


Wittenberg College Assisted 

in fostering the enterprise by inviting 
the choir to use the Wittenberg Field 
House for the occasion. The concert 
took place Sunday evening, December 
15, with an attendance seldom equaled 
in the history of joint gatherings of the 
Lutheran congregations of Springfield. 
Every seat provided in the Field House 
was occupied. 

The appreciation of the audience was 
so sincere that the Springfield Lutheran 
A Cappella Choir has now become a 
permanent organization, with Professor 
Boyd as director, and the Rev. Harold 
R. Albert as manager. The effect of the 
work of the choir so far has encour- 
aged Springfield pastors to insist upon 
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its continuance. Some of the pastors 
report a marked improvement in inter- 
est in the choirs of their own churches, 
and a revitalization of the attitude of 
choir members toward distinctively 
Lutheran music. 

In addition to his work in the Spring- 
field School of Music and with the 
Springfield Lutheran A Cappella Choir, 
Professor Boyd has accepted the call of 
the church council of First Church, as 
choir director, to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Mrs. Don 
Rodgers. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE IN 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Central 
Lutheran Church (formerly Holy Trin- 
ity), Seattle, Wash., was observed No- 
vember 3, preceded by a banquet No- 
vember 1 at the Y. W. C. A. Guest 
speakers at the banquet were F. S. 
Beistel, D.D., of Eugene, Ore., a former 
pastor of the congregation, and the Rev. 
P. W. Eriksen of Salem, Ore. Repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific Synod, the 
Seattle Council of Churches, the Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association and civic 
organizations brought greetings. Com- 
munications from church leaders and 
former pastors were read. 

On Sunday R. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
president of the Synod of the North- 
west, was the guest speaker at both 
morning and evening services. Dr. 
Gerberding’s father, the Rev. G. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., was the missionary 
superintendent of the Home Mission 
Committee of the General Council at 
the time the congregation was founded. 

Holy Trinity was organized Novem- 
ber 3, 1890, by the Rev. Edwin F. 
Keever. The first place of worship was 
a tin shop which was purchased through 
the efforts of the Rev. W. A. Passavant, 
Jr., who had been appointed as super- 
intendent of missions—a Mr. J. A. Bohn 
of Minneapolis, Minn., loaning $8,000, 
the purchase price of the property. The 
burden of indebtedness proved too 
heavy. The property was sold and a 
lot was purchased at Eleventh Ave. and 
E. Olive St., where the present church 
now stands. Under the leadership of 
the Rev. H. A. W. Young the congre- 
gation erected a new building, which 
was completed in 1903. 

In the years that followed a move- 
ment toward Lutheran unity began to 
develop. Finally in 1927, Dr. Simon 
Peter Long was invited to Seattle to aid 
this movement. June 22, 1927, a new 
congregation was formed, consisting of 
the membership of Holy Trinity, six- 
teen families from another Lutheran 
congregation and ten other interested 


families. This congregation was named 


the Central Lutheran Church. Holy 
Trinity Church was used as a place of 
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worship until another location could be 
secured. The depression resulted in the 
decision of the new congregation to en- 
large the building then in use. In 1933 
the enlarged building was dedicated. 

During the fifty years the congrega- 
tion has been served by the following 
pastors; H. FE. Keever, D.D., J. L. 
Deaton, J. F. Beates, H. A. W. Young, 
E. G. Lund, D.D., W. E. Brinkman, 
P. W. H. Frederick, D.D., F. S. Beistel, 
D.D., G. Bayard Young, D.D., Carl J. 
Olson and J. L. Sawyer, who is the 
present pastor. 

As a special anniversary gift, the 
congregation raised over $1,000 which 
was applied on indebtedness. 

December 8 the Rev. J. L. Sawyer 
completed five years of service as pas- 
tor of Central Lutheran Church, 
Seattle, Wash. During this period the 
congregation has shown a good in- 
crease, and the indebtedness has been 
reduced $3,750. Pastor Sawyer came to 
the congregation in 1935 as a field mis- 
sionary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. In this capacity he served until 
January 1938, at which time he was 
called to become pastor of the congre- 
gation. For the past two years, in con- 
nection with his work in the congre- 
gation, Pastor Sawyer has also served 
as president of the Pacific Synod. Cen- 
tral congregation, which for the past 
few years has been enrolled as a mis- 
sion, assumed self-support January 1, 
1941. 


ST. PETER’S, PHILADELPHIA, 
DEDICATES CHURCH 


St. Perer’s CuHurcH, West Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa., dedicated their beau- 
tiful Colonial stone church Sunday 
morning, December 15, just seven years 
from the time that the temporary 
chapel in which they worshiped was 
dedicated. Prof. Paul J. Hoh of the 
faculty of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary preached the sermon in the 
morning, and President E. P. Pfat- 
teicher of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania preached in the evening. The 
morning service was read by Dr. U. S. 
G. Bertolet, superintendent of Home 


ST. PETER’S, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Missions of the Ministerium, in the 
morning, and greetings from the Board 
of American Missions were brought by 
Mr. H. Torrey Walker, business man- 
ager of the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House, in the evening. 

Special services were held every 
night during the week following except 
Monday. The speakers on these occa- 
sions were the Rev. Bela Shetlock, 
president of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and the Rey. William J. Ducker, 
promotion secretary of the Luther 
League of America. Ministers of the 
churches in the community were guests 
of the congregation one evening and a 
special musical program by the three 
choirs of the church was a feature of 
another. A social evening Saturday 
closed the week of festivities. 

The Rev. Clarence A. Rhoda is pas- 
tor of this congregation, which numbers 
671 baptized members, 477 confirmed, 
and 400 communing members. The 
Sunday school numbers 344 scholars 
and 33 teachers. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Freeport, N. Y. Christ Church re- 
cently honored its pastor, the Rev. 
David Goodwin Jaxheimer, on the 
tenth anniversary of his pastorate. 
Members of the congregation, together 
with friends of the pastor and some of 
his fellow ministers, attended a recep- 
tion. After a program of music and 
speaking Pastor Jaxheimer was pre- 
sented with a handsome leather travel- 
ing case, a purse, and a guest book 
signed by all in attendance. Greetings 
were brought by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York; the Rev. Werner Jentsch, 
president of the Long Island Confer- 
ence; the Rev. Erwin R. Jaxheimer, 
brother of the pastor; the Rev. William 
H. Niebanck, speaking for the Lu- 
theran pastors of the county. 

During these ten years the debt was 
reduced by $21,000. The books show a 
total expenditure of $165,245, of which 
$20,055 was given to regular and spe- 
cial benevolences; 634 new members 
were received. Pastor Jaxheimer of- 
ficiated at 213 marriages and at 327 
burial services. He baptized 354 infants 
and 23 adults. The church has a con- 
firmed membership of 849, a Sunday 
school enrollment of 600 with a staff of 
75 teachers and officers. The brown 
stone building, among the most beauti- 
ful on the Island, was built fifteen 
years ago at a cost of 
$131,000. 

Pastor Jaxheimer com- 
pleted last spring a consti- 
tutional two-year term as 
president of the Long Island 
Conference of the United 
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HOLMAN BIBLE 


For your own use, for your pastor, 
child or friend. There is no better gift 
than a Bible, no better Bible than a 
Holman. For four generations this 
house has made Bibles and no other 
book. Authorized version. Special 
leather, glue and sizing give Holman 
Bibles extra long life. Dictionary and 
other helps are added value. At any 
book store, or A. J. Holman Co., 1224 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Synod of New York. He is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. His former 
pastorates were St. Paul’s Church, 
Hartford, Conn., and Messiah Church, 
Brooklyn. 


Keyser, W. Va. Trinity Memorial 
Church, the Rev. C. K. Spiggle pastor, 
held a reopening service November 24, 
at which Dr. C. P. Bastian, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Berlin, Pa., was the 
guest preacher. 

The improvements include renova- 
tion of the interior and exterior of the 
parsonage and church; the installation 
of a Moller pipe organ with chimes; 
reduction of the debt by $1,400; im- 
proved heating system in the church; 
and a new carpet, a gift of the Ladies’ 
Aid. 

Pastor and Mrs. Spiggle are doing a 
fine work. They are devoted to this 
congregation and their services are 
greatly appreciated. They have a loyal 
people who have a mind to work. 

The Senior and Junior Choirs gave 
a concert Sunday afternoon. 


Lena, Ill. Immanuel Church, 
Rev. Christian Pieper pastor, 


the 
recently 
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renovated its property. The walls were 
frescoed, window casements renewed, 
altar, pulpit, organ, and pews ren- 
ovated, and the old lighting system dis- 
carded for a highly satisfactory system 
of diffused lighting. The stained glass 
windows were repaired. Through the 
kindness of one family in the congre- 
gation, an oil painting of “Christ in 
Gethsemane” now graces the front wall 
of the church. The exterior of the par- 
sonage and the church were painted, 
all improvements being made at a cost 
exceeding $1,000. 

Thanksgiving night, November 21, 
the rededication service was held. The 
Rev. Ernst Schmidt, vice-president of 
the Wartburg Synod, preached an in- 
spiring sermon and performed the act 
of rededication. 

At the annual Mission Festival and 
Festival of the Reformation Mr. C. 
Lucas of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, preached at the morning service, 
and the Rev. E. Amend of Belmont, 
Wis., and Dr. Henry P. Schaeffer of 
Maywood, Ill., preached in the after- 
noon. In the evening Dr. Schaeffer 
gave an illustrated lecture on the Holy 
Land. The attendance was good, speak- 


"RGEISSLER.ING. 
450 SIXTH ‘YORK 


AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |) Gi 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
_|church to own under 
| MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
_| Style Book C52, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
Budget PaymentPlan 152. 


E-R- MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which _ will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 


Dept. C-16 


ers excellent, and the offering satis- 
factory. 

On November 24 Amity and Im- 
manuel Lutheran congregations and the 
Methodist Episcopal congregation 
united in a service of Men and Mis- 
sions. The Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe, inner 
mission superintendent of Chicago, was 
the speaker and stressed foreign, home, 
and social missions. This congregation is 
making a canvass for the church papers. 


DR. MARTIN INAUGURATED 
AT BIBLICAL SEMINARY 


Dr. Horace Ford Martin was in- 
augurated as the new president of 
Biblical Seminary in New York City, 
Wednesday evening, December 18. He 
is the successor in this office of Dr. 
Wilbert W. White, who founded the 
seminary and has been its president 
since its inception in 1900. Dr. White 
is now honorary president. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer was the speaker 
at the inauguration ceremony. Music 
for the occasion was furnished by the 
Seminary Chorus of fifty-four voices 
under the direction of Dean Greer Mc- 
Kee, and by Mary Martin Shedd and 
Ruth Martin, daughters of Dr. and Mrs. 
Martin. 

Dr. Martin comes to the Biblical 
Seminary after serving as president of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., for 
fourteen years. He is a graduate of 
Midland College and of Western The- 
ological Seminary. He received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Iowa. 
Later he studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the University of Minnesota and 
the University of Washington. 

Before beginning his work in the 
educational field he served for nine 
years in the pastorate in the Middle 
West. He is a member of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


FOUR DECADES AT DARBY 


Trinity CuHurcH, Darby, Pa., the Rev. 
Charles S. Jones pastor since 1923, cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary Decem- 
ber 1 and 3. At the Sunday morning 
service the pastor preached in honor of 
all those who in former years had been 
faithful members of the congregation. 
A number of former members were 
present, also one charter member. At 
the evening service the early history 
of the congregation was presented in 
pageant form. 

The congregation was organized De- 
cember 2, 1900, by Dr. S. D. Daugherty 
and the Rey. W. H. Harding, who was 
called to be pastor. After thirteen years 
he was followed by the Rev. L. F. M. 
Myers, the Rev. Charles Heathcote, and 
Pastor Jones. 


THE LUTHERAN 


More than 1,100 persons have been 
received into the congregation during 
the forty years. 

December 3 a banquet was held at 
which 150 persons were present. Dr. 
C. P. Swank was the speaker of the 
evening. Addresses were also made by 
the ministers of the local churches. 

An anniversary offering of $600 was 
received and a number of memorial 
gifts: green and purple antependia; 
Gorham candlesticks for the altar; a 
Christian flag; and a United States flag 
for the outside. The parsonage was 
repaired and painted in November. 


DR. PAUL SCHERER AT 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


PROBABLY what is a unique annual 
event is the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce Christmas Party held just be- 
fore Christmas each year in which it 
gives special recognition to the church 
leaders of the city, to which only out- 
standing and nationally well-known 
ministers are invited to be the speak- 
ers, and at which time leading min- 
isters of the city grace the speakers’ 
table. To the fourteen men who have 
appeared at these events, the name of 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer, pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York City, was added this year. 
He had been nominated for the occa- 
sion by the pastor of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. E. E. Stauffer, who 
was selected to introduce the speaker. 

Dr. Stauffer was glad to receive a 
letter containing the following, from 
the general manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce: “Dr. Scherer was all and 
more than you said he would be. His 
address was one of the finest we have 
had in the long history of successful 
Christmas parties and added to the fine 
tradition which has been developed.” 
The number of reservations was 850. 
Had the reservations not been limited 
many hundreds more would have been 
added. Wichita is a city of 120,000. 


PERSONAL 


DecemBer 8, the Rev. Joseph M. 
Dando was installed as pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, Springfield, Ohio, by the 
Rev. Chalmers E. Moore of Brookville, 
president of the Southern Conference 
of the Synod of Ohio. Mr. Dando was 
formerly pastor of Edinburgh Parish 
of the Indiana Synod. Dr. Loyal H. 
Larimer, of the faculty of Hamma 
Divinity School, preached the installa- 
tion sermon. 


PritcHarD Memorial Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., held special services Sun- 
day morning, December 15, to recog- 
nize the fifteenth anniversary of the 


‘ 


January 8, 1941 


ordination of their pastor, the Rev. 
Willis J. Dillman, and the fourth an- 
niversary of his pastorate. The sermon 
was preached by the Rey. Dr. Russell 
D. Snyder of the Philadelphia Seminary. 


Decemper 1, with a church filled to 
capacity, Bethany Church, Baltimore, 
Md., honored the Rev. Henry L. Gerst- 
myer as its pastor. The celebration 
was a complete surprise to him and his 
wife. A member of the church coun- 
cil spoke of the pastor as a builder, 
preacher, pastor, and friend to his peo- 
ple, and of Mrs. Gerstmyer as an ideal 
minister’s wife. Following the address 
by a member of the council the guests 
of honor were presented with material 
gifts and a monetary gift from the or- 
ganizations of the congregation. 

During this pastorate a large stone 
building, costing more than $85,000, has 
been dedicated to take the place of a 
small frame chapel which stood on this 
site. A parsonage has been purchased 
and a parish house secured. A Senior 
Luther League, an Intermediate 
League, Women’s Missionary Society, 
Boy and Girl Scout troops, a junior 
choir, and The Children of the Church 
have been organized. The use of the 
robe and the Common Service Book 
were introduced, and the membership 
has increased more than 500 per cent. 


The Rev. A. K. Hewitt has moved to 
Konnarock, Va., where he begins his 
work of directing and supervising the 
mountain work and related interests as 
carried on by the Board of American 
Missions. 


The Rev. John D. Mauney resigned 
as pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hickory, N. C., December 1. Mr. 
Mauney has spent nineteen years as 
pastor of this church, which is the 
chapel of Lenoir Rhyne College. He 
has been in ill health for the past sev- 
eral months and has been advised: not 
to engage in active church work for 
some time. As soon as his health per- 
mits, he and his family will return to 
their home in Hendersonville, N. C. 

His first pastorate of St.-Andrew’s 
was from 1911 to 1917; his second from 
1928 until the present time. Since his 
graduation from the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia he has 
served the following congregations: 
Beth-Eden at Newton; Zion, New Jeru- 
salem, Mt. Olive, and St. Stephen’s in 
Catawba County, N. C.; St. Paul’s, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; St. Matthew’s, Augusta, 
Ga., and Grace Church, Hendersonville, 
N. C. The beautiful church in Hender- 
sonville was built during his pastorate 
and was erected to the memory of 
members of the Mauney family. 


J. C. Nicholas, D.D., retired, who has 
been supplying the pulpits of the Lan- 
caster area for several years, is on an 
extended trip to Florida. 
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Security dwells within this house ® ® the 


contentment that comes from having 
squarely faced and safely solved the problem of the 
years ahead @ ® with a LUTHERAN MUTUAL life insur- 
ance program. Write Department 119 for details of 
such a program or talk to your local LUTHERAN agent. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE WSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Founded 1879 


THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


SYNODS 


The one hundred twelfth annual convention 
of the Synod of Virginia will be held in Christ 
Church, Staunton, Va., the Rev. Raymond B. 
Wood pastor, February 4-7. Opening session at 
7.00 P. M. Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


The one hundred sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of South Carolina will be held 
in Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., C. E. 
Fritz, D.D., pastor, January 28-30. The conven- 
tion will open with ,the sermon Tuesday at 
11.00 A. M., followed by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bachmann, E. Theodore, from 2100 S. College 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., to 13th and Broom 
Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

Bagger, D.D., Henry H., from Room 1205, Law 
and Finance Bldg., 429 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to 43 N. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Barger, Glenn L., from R. F. D. 2, Concord, 
N. G,, to Blythewood, SC 

Bonnell, W. S., from Long Valley, N. J., to 
230 Cattell St., Easton, Pa. 


Boulton, R. L., ‘from 2617 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to 2402 E. Ohio St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Hesse, Ferdinand, from Madison Ave., Fort 
Washington. Pa, to 1102 Stafford St., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heinrich, C., from Steeleville, Tll., to Wells- 
burg, Iowa. 


Hersch, T. B., from R. F. D. 1, Rock City, Ill., 
to 316 High St., Lanark, Il. 

Hillerman, D.D., George H., from Hotel Cecil, 
San Diego, Calif., to Room 313, Y. M. C. A. 
San Diego, Calif. 

Krahmer, J. Christian, from Kendall, N. ae to 
Carleton Ave., Islip Terrace, L. I., N. 

Kunkle, H. A., from 412 St. Ta “Ave., 
Madison, Ind. to 515 N. West St., Madison, 
In 


d. 
Lang, D.D., Robert L., from 135 Spring St., 
Middletown, Pa., to National Lutheran Home 


for Aged, 18th and Douglass Sts., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lesher, Royal, from 189 Beck St., Wadsworth, 
Ohio, to 6045 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
Lotz, Benjamin, from 529 First Ave., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., to 932 Sixth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mahr, Arthur L., from 3218 Brookside Park- 
way, Indianapolis, Ind., to 5921 Bellefontaine, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Manka, John, from 1311 Oregon Ave., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, to 3347 Terrace St., Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nicholas, D.D., Samuel T., from 7527 Parkview 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa., to 135 Spring St., 
Middletown, Pa. 

Portz, C. A., from Newcomerstown, Ohio, to 
231 Rae Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ramer, Lynn O., from 218 S. Fraley St., Kane, 
Pa., to care of C. Greenwood, R. 3, East Side, 
Pinewood Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


Rhoads, H. S., from Marysville, Pa., to 206 
Hamilton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Riebesell, J. F. K., from 44 Loomis St., Little 


a N. Y., to 97 Church St., Little Falls, 

Sadtler, Ph.D., W. A., from 412 W. Pine St., 
Selinsgrove, Pa., to 22 Moreland St., Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. 

Schluderberg, H. L., from 13 Rosemont Ave., 
Frederick, Md., to 5023 Gwynn Oak Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Scholz, F. C. H., from R. F. D. 2, Smithfield, 
Pa., to New Florence, Pa. 

Sloop, H. E. H., from 144 Patterson St., Har- 
risonburg, Va., to 205 S. Willow St., Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Snyder, D.D., G. F., from 52 Spanish St., St. 
Augustine, Fla., to. P. O. Box 814, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Veler, Herbert W., from 614 Cornell Place, 
Lorain, Ohio, to care of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Stony Ridge, Ohio. 

Weidhaas, W. E., from 3631 Shenandoah Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., to 3809 Cleveland St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Zieber, Elmer E., from 7301 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 30 E. Gowen Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


_Announcing / 


A NEW QUARTERLY DEVOTIONAL MANUAL 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


Meditations by C. P. WILES 
Prayers by P. Z. STRODACH 


WALK WITH ME 


. : 
Vest pocket size (note facsimile page) 


® Based on the Dail i 
y Bible Readi 
Uniform Lesson Series. eadings of the International 


e E . i . 
ach daily devotion will comprise a Bible verse indi 
, an indi- 


cated Scripture le 
sson, a bri Mites 
prayer. — bri ef meditation and short 


Fi 
irst Issue for January, February and March, 1941 
? 


JANUARY 1 
Lesson: JOHN 9:1-7 
Affliction Overruled 


That the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. 


Tris MrracLE ma be taken to represent 


Nf 
the overruling of afflictions throughout the 


S illness. The es of a es is oe co) 
am . God’s good gifts. yen the kindness at is 

re Copy on Application shown through loved ones and friends is a 
copy of that kindness which we ascribe to 
God. The sympathetic heart and the help- 
ing hand are divine creations. They are 


QUANTITIES heavenly lights set in the midst of a world. 


$3.00 

Lesser quantiti a hundred, postage extra. At the opening of this year we lift wp 

ities: 1—49, at 5 cents each our hearts to Thee in praise and in trust, 

50—99, at 4 cent , postage extra; knowing that Thow Who hast kept us 
s each, postage extra. hitherto wilt order our ways both in love 

and mercy. Grant us strength and grace 


SUBSCRI for the day, to walk with Thee whate’er 
Single C aS betide, to live m Thee always. And as 
opy, 20 cents a year, in ad Thou m mercy dost wphold and bless Us, 
10—49 copies, t i NAGhelslee grant that we may be a blessing and a 
, to one address at 18 rE hy A 
50299 copies 4 ) cents; comfort to others. MEN. 
“On pies, to one address, at 15 cents; 
or : 
To CG more copies, to one address, at 14 ey T 
o Canada: Single j 
acme ae wiae 30-centsiaryear inmedy anne. JANUARY 2 
ves o , to one address, at 23 cents; Lee I petal 2/22 
Fah. pies, to one address, at 20 cents; Suffering without Sinning 
e copies, to one address, at 19 cents Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
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